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ABSTRACT 
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the Gramm-Rudman-Holiings legislation, and described the Department 
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enrolled children. Program directors explained programs and services 
they offered, and discussed day-to-day issues such as increasing 
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discussed some positive aspects such as the cost-effectiveness of 
Head Start and the strength of parent involvement, A Head Start 
parent described the gains her child had made and her own classroom 
.involvement. Other witnesses offered an overview of Head Start in 
Iowa and expressed the support of the National Head Start Association 
for a 5-year reauthorization wirh a $200 million increase in each 
year. The concluding panel addressed issues in the reauthorization of 
the dependent care program. Testimony indicated a critical need for 
child care services of all kinds, especially for low income working 
parents. Witnesses described school-based latchkey programs as 
cost-effective-and in need of federal funds, and emphasized the 
importance of the Social Services Block Grant. (RH) 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HEAD START 
PROGRAM 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Cedar Rapids, lA. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., at the 
YWCA, 318 Fifth Street, Cedar Rapids, lA, Hon. Dale E. Kildee 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Kildee and Tauke. 
Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Anne E. McGrath, 
legislative associate; and Carol Lamb, minority legislative associ- 
ate. 

Mr. Kildee. The Subcommittee on Human Resources meets this 
morning in Cedar Rapids, lA, for a reauthorization hearing on 
Head Start. And v/hile the weather outside is very cold, the recep- 
tion certainly has been very, very warm today. We really appreci- 
ate that very much. 

We just took a tour of a Head Start Program downstairs here in 
this building. It is really remarkable. I have a valentine card here 
to take back to Washington with me. This is what it's all about 
right here, really. We also looked at some of the day care services 
down there. Both of those areas are extremely important. 

The reason we came to Iowa is that Iowa, of course, has a great 
record in education in general, and it has certainly taken off well 
with Head Start. So I would like then to thank those of you who 
have been involved in the Head Start Program here. You have 
proven that Congress can respond to a need and that the program, 
with your administration, your help and your tender, loving care, 
can really benefit individual children, the families, the communi- 
ties, and our society as a whole. 

Head Start has been operating for 20 years now. Every test, 
every study, indicates that not only does it help the child, but it is 
a cost-effective program, that for every dollar we spend, we gener- 
ally save about $2-36— and these are very scientific studies— that 
we would ordinarily have to spend on some remedial education 
later on. Head Start has been a very good investment. 

But right now Head Start is serving only 17 percent of the eligi- 
ble children in this country, as is probably true in most communi- 
ties, a smaller percentage than what would be eligible for the pro- 
gram. So we're looking at that and we're looking at the 2.5 million 

(1) 
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children who are eligible but are not receiving those services. The 
subcommittee is deeply concerned about that, of course. 

My subcommittee, which I have only chaired now for a year — 
and Tom here has been the ranking minority member for a year — 
has in its jurisdiction programs which serve the most vulnerable 
people in our society; that is, the young, the old, and the poor. 
That's all we deal with in our subcommittee. As I try to approach 
my responsibilities to this subcommittee, I try to bear in mind the 
words of Dr. George Washington Carver, the great black educator 
and scientist who founded Tuskegee Institute. He was a teacher 
like I am a teacher. I tell people that in real life I was a school 
teacher. Fm taking this 22-year sabbatical now in politics, but I am 
at heax*t still a school teacher. 

Dr. Carver said, "How far you go in life depends on your being 
tender with the young, compassionate with the aged, sympathetic 
with the striving, and tolerant of the weak and strong, because 
some day in life you will have been all of these." I think we can 
really look at those words and reflect upon those words very, very 
carefully. 

Last week the President of the United States sent to the Con- 
gress his budget proposal for fiscal year 1987. He recommended 
that for fiscal year 1987 that Head Start get what it got in 1985. 
Now, Fm concerned about that. I do recognize that that's better 
than some of the recommendations for other programs that were 
sent in the last budget proposal, but Fm concerned because we are 
called upon to serve more children, with higher costs, with dollars 
that were received in 1985. 

I would like to welcome all our witnesses here this morning. I 
want to especially thank Ms. Sarah Greene of the National Head 
Start Association, and Mr. Clennie Murphy, Associate Commission- 
er of the Head Start Bureau, for their efforts in being here this 
morning. 

We consider this a very important hearing. This will lead direct- 
ly into our reauthorization of Head Start, as we set those figures 
which we will recommend to the Appropriations Committee, and 
make any necessary changes in the program that are recommend- 
ed through * ostimony of people like yourselves. 

I want to say this, that the people of Iowa are, indeed, very fortu- 
nate to have someone like Tom Tauke representing them in Con- 
gress. As you may know, Tom and I are of different political faiths, 
different political parties, but really Fm so pleased that we have a 
person like him as the ranking minority member of this subcom- 
mittee. He is very knowledgeable about this program and he is 
very sensitive to the special needs of young children. If we had 
more people in Congress like Tom Tauke, then we could do some 
things down there to achieve some things and solve our national 
problems, rather than sitting around and shouting at one another. 
Tom is one who wants to sit down and reason things through to- 
gether and I am vei*y pleased iiiat lie is the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee. 

Tom, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very much 
for those kind remarks. 
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I am so grateful to you for traveling to Iowa in the cold season of 
the year to hold this hearing. I recognize that it would be much 
easier to hold a hearing like this in the sterile committee halls of 
Washington, DC. But I think the tour that we have just taken and 
the opportunity to visit with people who are part of the program, 
make this hearing a great deal more meaningful. And since we 
have so many programs to reauthorize this year, and consequently 
we have a busy schedule, with only one hearing scheduled for Head 
Start, I think it is most appropriate that it be held in the location 
of a Head Start Program. I thank you for the personal effort that 
you have e::pended to come here. 

• I also want to tell the people here in Cedar Rapids that we and 
the Nation are fortunate to have Dale as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee because he does work exceedingly hard on behalf of the 
people of the Nation and he makes the case very well to other 

• Members of Congress. I believe, too, that we are fortunate to have 
good staff. Of course, they're the ones who do most of the work and 
I am grateful to them, too, for coming here today. 

Let me also just take a moment to thank our witnesses. We have 
witnesses who have come from various parts of the country at their 
own personal expenses and effort, and we certainly do appreciate 
the great effort that they have made to participate in this hearing. 

I also am grateful to Nancy Hashman from the HACAP Head 
Start Program, who directs that program, and to Gloria Johnson 
the ^WCA for their part in making this hearing a possibility. 

Head Start is now over 20 years old, which hardly seems possi- 
ble. It provides comprehensive services to disadvantaged children 
and families. Over 3,500 children are involved in Head Start in 
Iowa and over 450,000 are being served nationwide. There are not 
very many programs at the Federal level that are universally pop- 
ular, but Head Start is apparently a program that has support 
from all elements in the political spectrum. It has support from 
people in the North, South, East, and Western part of the country, 
and the reason it has that kind of support is because it has been 
remarkable successful. Whether looked at from a human stand- 
point or from a dollar perspective, it has returned great dividends 
on the investment we have made. And as we have visited with par- 
ents across the Nation, as we have listened to the testimony of 
Head Start directors in past years— and I am sure as we do the 
same today— we will find that there is great reason for the Federal 
Government to continue to invest in this program. 

While we are a little disturbed that there is no increase in fund- 
ing for the Head Start Program, I suppose the good news is that 
there is no cut proposed by the President in the Head Start Pro- 
gram. There are very few programs at the Federal level that 
haven t been cut in the President's proposed budget, and I suspect 
in a sense that's the low watermark from which Congress will 
begin to address budgeting questions. The fact that the President 
has singled out this program for constant levels o^ funding, and the 
fact that it has such widespread support in Congress, suggests that 
this IS one program where we don^t have to worry about whether 
. or not it s going to be saved but, instead, can devote our attention 

to what changes we can make to improve it and to allow it to work 
better to serve people across the Nation. 
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That, I guess, is the ultimate purpose of this hearing, to hear 
from those ^he frontlines so that they can tell us how we can 
alter this program to make it even better, how we can make a good 
program, which is doing its job, serve the people who directly re- 
ceive its benefits and the Nation as a whole to an even greater 
extent 

I just want to tell you that both the chairman and I are commit- 
ted to ensuring that this program is not reduced. Wo believe it has 
a proven track record and we look forward to working with the di- 
rector of the program, who is with us today, and others, to ensure 
that it is a program that not only survives but flourishes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Tom, very much. 

Our first witness this morning is Clennie Murphy, the Director 
of the Head Start Bureau of the Department of Health and Human 
Services from Washingto^i, DC. Clennie, we really appreciate your 
coming out here. By the way, I will tell the others here that we 
have the head Head Start man in the country right here now, so 
after his testimony you can talk to him, too. He has been very sup- 
portive of the program and we appreciate his testimony this morn- 
ing. 

STATEMENT OF CLENNIE H. MURPHY, JR., ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER, HEAD START BUREAU, ADMINISTRATION FOR CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. Good morning. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Kildee and Congressman Tauke, 
and to your able staff assistants who have shown a great interest 
in Head Start, I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before you on behalf of the Department of Health and Human 
Services to discuss the Head Start Program. I got a little uplift this 
morning through your tour and I am sure you're inspired by the 
many things that are happening in Head Start. 

It is now more than 20 years since Head Start began providing 
services to children from low-income families throughout the 
Nation. The program was launched in 1965 and was designed to 
follow recommendations made by a panel of experts, chaired by Dr. 
Robert Cooke of Johns Hopkins University. That group stated that 
there is considerable evidence that the early years of childhood are 
the most critical in the poverty cycle. During these years the cre- 
ation of learning patterns, emotional development, and the forma- 
tion of individual expectations and aspirations take place at a very 
rapid pace. For the child of poverty there are clearly observable de- 
ficiencies which lay the foundation for a pattern of failure and, 
thus, a pattern of poverty throughout the child's entire life. They 
concluded that special programs could be devised to improve both 
the opportunities and achievements of children living in poverty, 
and noted it is clear that successful programs of this type must be 
comprehensive, involving activities generally associated with the 
fields of health, social services, and education, and they must be 
tailored to the needs of the individual community and the individ- 
ual child. 



The objectives of the Head Start Program were defined at that 
time as improving the child's physical health and physical abilities; 
or helping the emotional and social development of the child by en- 
couraging selfK:onfidence, spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline; 
improving the child's mental processes and skills, with particular 
attention to conceptual and verbal skills; establishing patterns and 
expectations of success for the child which will create a climate of 
confidence for his future learning efforts; increasing the child's ca- 
pacity to relate positively to family members and others while at 
the same time strengthening the family's ability to relate positive- 
ly to the child and his problems; developing in the child and h'*' 
family a responsible attitude toward society and fostering construc- 
tive opportunities for society to work together with the poor in 
solving their problems; and increasing the sense of dignity and self- 
worth within the child and his family. 

There have, of course, been a number of areas in which Head 
Start has grown and evolved over the years since its creation, such 
as converting from a short-term summer project to a schedule of 8 
months or longer, establishing mandatory performance standards 
to ensure program quality, and reaching new populations like 
handicapped children. But, despite these changes, the objectives 
laid down by this committee more than 20 years ago remain the 
blueprint for Head Start. 

Studies have shown that Head Start is an effective vehicle for 
providing the services necessary to narrow the gap between impov- 
erished children and their more advantaged peers. In the past 21 
years. Head Start has provided comprehensive early childhood de- 
velopment services to more than 9.5 million children and improved 
the quality of life for these children and their families. Intended 
primarily for preschoolers from low-income families, the program 
has fostered the development of children and enabled them to deal 
more effectively with both their present environment and later re- 
sponsibilities in school and community life. We call this social com- 
petency. We try to build a certain amount of social competency in 
our children. 

head Start has also had a positive impact on families and com- 
munities. Parents of Head Start children participate in classrooms 
as volunteers, observers and staff, as partners with professional 
staff in making decisions about their local program, and as recipi- 
ents of social services, child development information, and other re- 
lated services they request. Many parents and other low-income 
Head Start staff have been able to rise out of poverty through 
training supported by the pr(^ram. Thousands have earned college 
credits or completed degrees in early childhood development and 
related fields and are now child care resources themselves. 

In many ways, the program has had a dramatic impact on the 
child development field nationwide. Head Start has served as a 
model for many public and private child development programs. It 
has had a profound influence on the planning of child developrnent 
and day care services, or the expansion of State and local activities 
for children, on the range and quality of services offered to young 
rhildrpn and their families, and on the design of training pro- 
grams. 
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Studies indicate that Head Start children score higher than com- 
parable non-Head Start children in preschool achievement tests. 
Studies also show that Head Start children perform as well as or 
better than their peers when they enter elementary school, and 
that they have fewer grade retentions and special class placements. 

In the past 5 years Head Start has provided comprehensive child 
development services to well over 2 million children. The budget 
has increased from less than $819 million in fiscal year 1981 to 
more than $1 billion in fiscal year 1985. During this period, enroll- 
ment in the program has grown from 387,300 to 448,250, and specif- 
ic steps have been taken to improve the quality of the services pro- 
vided. 

In recent years. Head Start in Iowa has also grown significantly, 
with enrollment and funding increasing at twice the national rate. 
Between 1981 and 1985, funding for Head Start programs in Iowa 
rose by almost 40 percent, from $5.4 to $7.5 million per year. En- 
rollment CTew by more than a third and 18 grantees now serve 
3,700 children, up from 2,700 children 5 years ago. 

Head Start became more effective in working with families 
during this period. For example, between 1980 and 1985 the deliv- 
ery of health services improved, with treatment being provided to 
97 percent of the children with medical problems, as compared 
with 87 percent in 1980. Of the children needing dental treatment, 
95 percent now receive it, 5 percent more than in 1980. Today, vir- 
tually every child who is in the program for more than 90 days re- 
ceives medical screenings, and 95 percent receive dental screenings. 
In addition, 94 percent of Head Start children receive all needed 
immunizations. 

The percentage of Head Start families receiving social services 
increased from 75 to 97 percent. More parents volunteered to help 
in the program, an increase from 64 percent of all parents to 81 
percent active parent participation, which is the foundation of the 
Head Start Program. More parents were hired to work in the pro- 
gram, and in 1985, parents constituted 32 percent of Head Start 
employees— and there are more than 80,000 Head Start employees 
throughout the country. In the classroom, the qualifications of staff 
have also improved, with 31 percent of staff now having a degree in 
early childhood education or a child development associate creden- 
tial. Head Start continues to provide special services to 12 percent 
of its children who have been professionally diagnosed as handi- 
capped. 

In fiscal year 1986, the Head Start appropriation of $1,087 bil- 
lion, which included a $12 million increase over fiscal year 1985, 
will be reduced by 4.3 percent due to the effects of the Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings legislation. However, we plan to minimize the 
effect 0^* this on local grantees by applying other discretionary 
funds against the required reduction. Each local Head Start grant- 
ee will receive only a 1.4-percent cut less than it received in 1985. 
However, the administration's fiscal year 1987 budget request of 
$1,075 biUion will allow the grantees to be funded at the full 1985 
levels. 

I would like to outline briefly for you a few areas in which pro- 
gram initiatives are being undertaken during fiscal year 1986. 
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A management initiative to analyze cocts and improve the effi- 
ciency of programs, which became operational in fiscal year 1984, 
IS continumg this year. Grantees have identified savings through 
the use of management analysis and utilized these savings to im- 
prove program quality and increase enrollment. 

A number of innovative Head Start projects funded in fiscal year 
1985 are being continued in fiscal year 1986. The projects are dem- 
onstrating new approaches for delivering Head Start services to 
meet special needs such as serving homeless families in large cities 
and dealing with special dental and hearing problems among 
American Indian children. 

Further emphasis will be placed on limiting most children to 1 
year of participation in Head Start. While there will be special 
cases where 2 years are justified, recent studies show that the ben- 
efits of an additional year of Head Start are minimal. What we 
ne?d to keep in mind is that for every child enrolled in the pro- 
gram for 2 years, another child receives no Head Start benefits at 
all. 

A network of resource access projects provides local grantees 
with special training and technical assistance for meeting the spe- 
cial needs of handicapped children, which is a very important 
aspect of the program in the Head Start community. 

We are continuing our commitment to parent involvement in 
Head Start and are continuing to emphasize the '•ole of parents as 
the primary educators of their children. 

A variety of training and technical assistance activities are help- 
ing local projects to meet program performance standards in com- 
ponent areas which include education, social services, parent in- 
volvement, and health services. Services are delivered in part 
through a network of training and technical assistance providers, 
which are accountable to local Head Start projects, and in part 
through the direct funding of local programs to allow them to pur- 
chase training and technical assistance directly. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reaffirm to you and the other 
members of the committee the commitment of the Office of Human 
Development Services and the Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families to continue to provide high quality, efficient and re- 
sponsive service to Head Start children and their families. 

For this reason, we are requesting that the Head Start Act be 
reauthorized for 3 years, with minor program changes. We will pro- 
pose the elimination of the provision requiring that at least $25 
million be spent each year for training and technical assistance. 
This change will remove an unnecessary restriction on the Secre- 
tary s discretion to meet program needs. We also recommend that 
mandatory cost-of-living increases for Indian and migrant Head 
Start programs be eliminated. Mandated increases for these pro- 
grams place an unfair burden on other Head Start grantees. Our 
proposal will, however, ensure that Indian and migrant health pro- 
grams receive at least the same proportion of available funds as 
they received in fiscal year 1985. 

I again want to thank you for the opportunity to testify today 
before this committee^ and will be pleased to answer any questions 
you might have at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Clennie Murphy follows:] 
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Preparcd Statement of Clennie Murphy, Director, Head Start Bureau, 
Department of Health and Human Services 

Mr Chairman, and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to appear before you on behalf of the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to discuss the Head Start program. 

It is now more than twenty ^ aars since Head Start began providing services to 
children from low-income families throughout the nation. The program was 
launched in 19^5, and was designed to follow recommendations made by a panel of 
experts, chaired by Dr. Robert Cooke of Johns Hopkins University. TTiey stated that, 
"There is considerable evidence that the early years of childhood are the most criti* 
cal in the poverty cycle. During these years of creation of learning patterns, emo- 
tional development and the formation of individual expectations and aspirations 
t^ke place at a very rapid pace. For the child of poverty, there are clearly observ- 
able deficiencies which lay the foundation for a pattern of failure, and thus a pat- 
tern of poverty, throughout the child's entire life." They concluded that special pro- 
grams could be devised to improve both the opportunities and achievements of chil- 
dren living in poverty and noted, ''It is clear that successful programs of this type 
must be comprehensive, involving activities generally associated with the fields of 
health, social services, and education, and they must be tailored to the needs of the 
individual community and the individual child." 

The objectives of the Head Start program were defined as: 

a. Improving the child's physical health and physical abilities; 

b. Helping the emotional and social development of the child by encouraging self- 
confidence, spontaneity, curiosity and self-discipline; 

c. Improving the child's mental processes and skills, with particular attention to 
conceptual and verbal skills; 

d. Establishing patterns and expectations of success for the child which will create 
a climate of confidence for his future learning efforts; 

e. Increasing the child's capacity to relate positively to family members and 
others while at the same time strengthening the family's ability to relate positively 
to the child and his problems; 

f. Developing in the child and his faniily a responsible attitude toward society, 
and fostering constructive opportunities for society to work together with the poor 
in solving their problems; and 

g. Increasing the sense of dignity and self-worth within the child and his family. 
There have, of course, been a number of areas in which Head Start has grown 

and evolved over the years, such as converting from a short-term summer project to 
a schedule of eight months or longer, establishing mandatory performance stand- 
a»*'!i to«insure pr()^am quality, and reaching r^w populations like handicapped 
children. Despite tnese changes, the objective laid down more than 20 years ago 
remain the blueprint for Head Start. v 

Studies have shown that Head Start is an effective vehicle for providing the serv- 
ices necessary to narrow the gap between impoverished children and their more ad- 
vantaged peers. In the past twenty-one years, Head Start has provided comprehen- 
sive early childhood development services to over dVz million children and improved 
the quality of life for these children and their families. Intended primarily for pre- 
schoolers from low-income families, the program has fostered the development of 
children and enabled them to deal more effectively with both their present environ- 
ment and later responsibilities in school and community life. 

Head Start has also had a positive impact on families and communities. Parents 
of Head Start children participate in classrooms as volunteers, observers and staff, 
as partners with professional staff in making decisions about their local program, 
and as recipients of social services, child development information, and other relat- 
ed services they request. Many parents and other low-income Head Start staff have 
been able to rise out of poverty through training supported by the program. Thou- 
sands have earned college credits or completcf degree in early childhood develop- 
ment and related fields and are now child care i esources themselves. 

In many ways, the program has had a dramatic impact on the child development 
field nationwide. Head Start has served as a model for many public and private 
child development programs. It has had a profound influence on the planning of 
child development and day care services, on the expansion of State and local activi- 
ties for children, on the range and quality of services offered to young children and 
their families, and on the design of training programs. 

Studies indicate that Head Start children score higher than comparable non-Head 
Start children in preschool achievement tests. Studies also show that Head Start 




orfll ^ ^^^^"^ ^^^^^ P^^^ when they enter elementary 

scnooi, and that they have fewer grate retentions and special class placements, 
in the past five years^ Head Start has provided comprehensive child development 

^"^^^^ ^"^^^^^^ ^'^^ ^ess than $819 mmion 
n FY 1981 to more than $1,075 million in FY 1985. During this period; enroHment 
n the program has grown from 387,300 to 448,250, and specific steps have been 
taken co improve the quality of the services provided. 

nn^/^^"l/-^^^' "-^^^ Start in Iowa has also grown significantly, with enrollment 
and fuiding increasing at twice the national rate. Between 1981 and 1985, funding 
tor Heal Start programs in Iowa rose by almost 40%, from $5.4 million to $7.5 mil- 

q Ton^^-ff^''' ^"'?"'"^!JlS^V.!>y than a third. Eighteen grantees now serve 
3,700 children, up from 2,700 children five years ago. 

Head Start became more effective in working with families during this period. 
For example, between 1980 and 1985, the delivery of health services, improved, with 
treatment being provi^d^^^^ 97% of the children with medical problelns, as com- 
pared with 87% in 1980. Ninety-five percent of the children needing treatment now 
receive it, 5% more than m 1980. Today, virtually every child who is in the program 
tor more than 90 days receives medical screenings, and 95% receive dental screen- 
ings. In addition, 94% of Head Start children receive all needed immunizations. 
7Kcf ^Jtl^^^^F ^^^t families receiving social services increased from 

fi4^' o? linn ^^fc^PQ'i^i?^^'''""^^'^'^ ^^*P program, an increase from 

64% of all parents to 81%. More parents were hired to work in the program, and in 
1985 parents constituted 32% of Head Start employees. In the classroom, the qualifi- 
^u-15il^ Oj steff have also improved, with 31% of staff now having a degree in early 
childhood education for a Child Development Associate certificate. Head Start con- 
tinues to provide special services to 12% of its children who have been professional- 
ly diagnosed as handicapped. 

ovir ^ \f& th.^,^^^^ Start appropriation, which included a $12 million increase 
1 ■ i' y^*" ^T^T ""^^"^^^ ^'^^^ t^ effects of the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings legislation. However, we plan to minimize the effect of this on local grant- 
ees by appb^ing other discretionary funds to project grants. Each local grantee will 
"JiimhtV"^ it received in FY 1985^ The Administration's bufge^^^^^^ 
ot $1,075 billion would allow grantees to be funded at the full FY 1985 levels 
inifinHW ' K^- ^"^"^^ briefly for this Committee a few areas in which program 
initiatives are being undertaken during Fiscal Year 1986 

A management initiative to analyze costs and improve the efiiciency of progams 
j^^nich became operational in Fiscal Year 1984, is continuing this year. Grantees 
have Identified savings through the use of this management analysis and utilized 
these savings to improve program quality and increase enrollment. 

A number of innovative Head Start projects funded in Fiscal Year 1985 are being 
SpHv?rW i? ^Af} y^^' 1.986. The projects are demonstrating new approaches for 
h-tl 7n T^.li^^t^^'"^ ^/T^?.^ ^ SP^^."^' "^^^S' such as serving homeless fami- 
AmericiKn^ ""''^ '^'''^^ P^<^^»^"^^ ^"^'^^ 

r.Jii^y^'^''^^^}^^}^ P*?^^^ limiting most children to one year of partici- 

pation in Head Start. While there will be special cases where two years are justi- 
fied, recent studies show that the benefits of an additional year in the progr/tm are 
minimal. What we need to keep in mind is that for every child enrolled in ^he pro- 
gram for two years, another child receives no Head Start benefits at all 
, A network of Resource Access Projects (RAP's) provides local grantees with spe- 
childreT^"^ technical assistance for meeting the special needs of handicapped 

We are continuing our commitment to parent involvement in Head Start and are 
continuing to emphasize the role of parents as the primary educators of their chil- 

A variety of training and technical assistance activities are helping local projects 
to meet program performance standards in component areas which include educa- 
tion, social services, parent involvement and health services. Services are delivered 
in part through a network of training and technical assistance providers which are 
accountable to loca Head Start projects, and in part through the direct funding of 

M ^^^^.^^^ to allow them to purchase training and technical assistance directly. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reaffirm to you and the other Members of the Corn- 
mittee the Commitrnent of the Office of Human Development Services and the Ad- 
ministration for Children, Youth and Families to continue providing high quality, 
efficient and responsive services to Head Start children and their families 

For this reason, we are requesting that the 1984 Head Start Act be reauthorized 
tor three years, with only minor program changes. We will propose the elimination 
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of the provision requiring that at least $25 million be spent each year for training 
and technical assistance. This change will remove an unnecessary restriction on the 
Secretary's discretion to meet program needs. We also recommend that mandatory 
cost-of-living increases for Indian and migrant Head Start programs be eliminated. 
Mandated increases for these programs place an unfair burden on other Head Start 
grantees. Our proposal however, ensure that Indian and migrant Health pro- 
grams receive at least the same proportion of available funds as they received in FY 
85. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify today before this Committee, and will be 
pleased to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Clennie, for your testimony. I 
have a few questions. 

You have eliminated the minimum funding requirement for the 
training and technical assistance. I think we both would agree that 
that training and technical assistance is really one of the ways we 
assure that Head Start is successful. 

How do you think we can have tha^ assurance if we eliminate 
that minimal amount for that training and technical assistance? 

Mr. Murphy. Over the last 2 years we have set up a process for 
direct funding local programs to purchase training and technical 
assistance for themselves and a process for clustering training and 
technical assistance. Eliminating earmarking of this $25 million 
will have no adverse effect on the amount of training and technical 
assistance that is now given to local grantees and what we antici- 
pate giving in the future. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Where will the money come from? 

Mr. Murphy. The moneys will still come from our discretionary 
funds for training and technical assistance. The difference that 
we're asking for now is that it not be earmarked specifically for the 
amount of $25 million. Training of local staff may, in fact, build 
the capacity in local programs where you have staff training other 
staff and funds for this would be part of the regular grant. Or 
spending on training and technical assistance may, in fact, come 
from that category. We're saying we can provide the amount of 
training and technical assistance that is needed for the Head Start 
Program without necessarily having this category earmarked at 
$25 million. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I guess what I worry about is that very often, in the 
urgency to serve these children, one may set aside temporarily, for 
short-term gain, that training and technical assistance. And yet 
down the road a few years it will be felt by the program if that 
does not take place. Would you agree that that is important to 
maintain the quality of the program? 

Mr. Murphy. Quality is the No. 1 one objective. We think we can 
maintain quality by building capacity in local programs to provide 
that training and fcocbnipal assistance. 

Mr. KiLDEE. One other question before I turn to Mr. Tauke here. 

You're asking that we have a 1-year program rather than a mul- 
tiyear service for children. In doing that, we certainly would be 
serving more children, but would that not be at the expense of 
those being served now in the multiyear program? 

Mr. Murphy. Not at all. I indicated— and I think you mentioned 
earlier— that we are only serving between 16 and 17 percent of the 
children who are eligible for services, and we're making every 
effort to provide the Head Start Program for as many of the chil- 
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dren as possible. Twenty-nine percent of all Head Start children 
are being served for multiple years. Children make the most signif- 
icant gams during the year in Head Start prior to entering into 
public schools. Many programs serving children for multiple years 
do not provide differentiated curriculums that would meet the 
needs of the children during subsequent years and which would 
build on the children's first year experience. That's not happening. 
So what we are proposing is that at the time of recruitment, as a 
program is recruiting the youngsters, they make a concerted effort 
to reach those youngsters who will be going into school the next 
year so that they can continue to sustain those gains while we in- 

4 crease the opportunity to serve more kids. Some of those kids who 

are m the program now will probably be in for 2 years but will not 
be affected by our proposed change. 
There will also be some kids who will need services for 2 years. 

ft But this should be based on the need and not on just automatic re- 

cruiting. As it is now, in some cases a child is in for 2 years if 
you re recruited into the program. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you have studies to indicate that the second year 
doesn t do that much? Are there studies or is it just a subjective 
feeling? 

Mr. Murphy. We have some studies which show there are more 
significant gains for the older kids. We find that kids who are 
going into public schools the next year have more gains than the 
kids who are coming in much younger and then spend 2 years in 
Head Stan 

It is clear that parents in Head Start make significant gains by 
staying in Head Start for 2 years. The issue here is not parents re- 
maining in Head Start and being active for 2 years; the issue bore 
is to get the kids who benefit the most, and we think at this point 
that greater gains can come from those kids who are developmen- 
tally ahead of some kids now being brought in for a 2-year period. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yet one of the successes of Head Start has been in 
dealing with that child as part of that family unit and involving 
the parent. That's been one of the real hallmarks of the program, 
has it not? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, it has been. I think we will find some evidence 
m a couple of months which will show that parents who have been 
active m Head C , as well as the siblings of the kids who were in 
Head ^^tart, ishow erne positive gains. So we're building all of that 
into the system, providing a maximum amount of service to as 
many families as possible in Head Start. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The studies you indicated on the effect in the second 
year, if you could make that available to the subcommittee, we 
would appreciate that. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Tauke. 
' Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before questioning I would like to ask unanimous consent that 
we be permitted to include in the record testimony that has been 
submitted this morning from Dr. Reid Zehrbach of the Grant Wood 
Area Education Agency. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, so ordered. 
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Mr. Tauke. I would also ask unanimous consent that the record 
remain open for 2 weeks in order to include any other testimony 
that may be submitted in writing. 

Mr. KiLDEE. V/ithout objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Tauke. First of all, again, Mr. Murphy, thank you so much 
for coming ovt. 

The indication is that we will have some reduction in funding if 
the Gramm-Rudman March 1 cuts go through, a reduction of 4.3 
percent, which you indicated would translate into a 1.4-percent cut 
for the grantees. How are you making up the rest of the money if 
you're not cutting it from the grantees? 

Mr. Murphy. As you may realize, the 1986 appropriation was 
$1,087 billion, which was approximately $12 million over our fund- 
ing level for 1985. We included that $12 million into the amount to 
make up a $46 million reduction. 

In addition, over the past years we have had put into place a pro- 
gram account which was and is used for improving Head Start 
services, such as replacement of vehicles, renovating of centers. We 
had around $16 million in this account. We used about $8 million 
in this category to make up part of the $46 million reduction. 

We also have in the budget an item for training and technical 
assistance for the RAP network projects, which I talked about, for 
research, demonstration, and evaluation. That total amount was 
$28.1 million. The law prohibits us from using a portion of the $25 
million reserved for training and technician assistants so we had to 
take the 4.3-percent reduction from the remaining $8.1 million, 
which translated into about $1.2 million. 

We also have an effort in the national office— which we have 
been implemting around the country— of trying to reduce the 
amount of carryover balance. With a $1 billion budget, programs 
do not spend at the same rate as they receive moneys and, there- 
fore, generate what we call a carryover balance. We anticipate that 
there is roughly about 1 percent of the billion dollars in carryover. 
We have used that amount to offset part of the required 43 reduc- 
tion. Af^' adding all of that, we had roughly $32 million in reduc- 
tions. The difference to make up the total required reduction 
roughly $32 million in reductions. The difference to make up the 
total required reduction translated into the 1.4 that local programs 
absorbed. 

Mr. Tauke. I suppose the key question isn't how many dollars 
are spent precisely but how many children are going to be served. 
Will there be a reduction in the number of children served as a 
result of the 1.4-percent reduction in the amount of money that 
goes to grantees? 

Mr. Murphy. We were fortunate enough to be able to allow pro- 
grams to keep all of the enrollment this year. We had 452,000 kids 
in Head Start in fiscal year 1986, and we anticipate no reduction in 
enrollment through June. Programs that will suffer a hardship 
based on the 1.4-percent reduction, we will be able to help by 
taking moneys out of the program improvement account and using 
some carryover balance to keep those programs operating through 
July 1986. 

Because of the small cut, we are anticipating that most programs 
will be able to open their doors in September with no real reduc- 
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tion in numbers of children served. If at all, we should lose no 
more than 1,000 to 2,000 kids in September, if we have to. But we 
are not anticipating any reduction in enrollment in the fall as a 
result of this decrease. 

If, however, the President's budget for 1987 is accepted, and we 
have that knov/ledge prior to September, we are not anticipating 
any reduction in enrollment. 

Mr. Tauke. We have had virtually steady funding for 3 years 
now. If you have steady funding for years, that doesn^t cover infla- 
tion and the cost increases for the program. 

What has happened to enrollment during that 3 year period of 
steady funding? 

Mr. Murphy. By steady funding, you mean from 

Mr. Tauke. From 1985, 1986, and 1987. Assuming that we would 
accept the administration's recommendation for 1987, are we able 
to maintain— do we have to reduce the number of children being 
served as a result of no increase for inflation? Have other changes 
been made m the program to permit enrollments to remain steady? 
Could you speak to that issue? 

^ Mr. Murphy. Yes. There are a couple of things that are happen- 
ing. Our management efficiency efforts, which I testified to. they 
have been very, very successful in the Head Start Program. In fact, 
we have been able to add 1,700 additional children in the Head 
Start Program at no increase in dollars through management effi- 
ciencies. That is, local programs do a fiscal review of their pro- 
grams. They review the variour items in which they're spending 
dollars and many have been able to add kids at no additional dol- 
lars. 

Local programs decide on salary ac^justments based upon a 
review of the existing budgets. We have been working with the 
local programs to try to help them to do a better job in making 
these judgments. That has taken and will take a lot more work on 
our part. But we do anticipate that there is still some room left in 
the Head Start Program for making these decisions to improve sal- 
aries and increase efficiencies. We anticipate that we have another 
year of major improvements in the management of Head Start 
which will keep us at level enrollment over the next couple of 
years. 

Mr. Tauke. One of the key issues we face is the issue you raised 
about 1 year versus 2 years, whether we should have more children 
m for 1 year or serve a smaller number of children but have some 
of them in the program for 2 years. If I understand your testimony 
correctly, you said you would basically like to reduce the number 
of children in the 2-year program but that option would be avail- 
able for selected children? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. Can you be more specific as to how we would deter- 
mine who is in and who is out of a 2-year program? 

Mr. Murphy. Recruitment policies are usually developed by local 
programs with guidance from the national office and regional of- 
fices. About 12 percent of our kids in the program are handicapped 
kids, or kids with special needs. Some of these youngsters will need 
more than 1 year of service. The recruitment policies talk about se- 
lecting families who need it the most. There are families that have 
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a lot of stress in the home, where it might be wise to work with 
that family a little longer than some other families. This would 
be— decision made by the local program. 

One of the things we are very, very concerned about is that at 
the time of recruitment there is an assessment made of that family 
and determinations are made at that point as to just how much 
Head Start service that family needs and we are able to provide. 
We would make those judgments at the time of recruitment, rather 
than to just take the family in, and if the kids are not eligible for 
public school the next year, it's just automatic that they will come 
back into Head Start. Each family should be evaluated at the time 
they are recruited into the Head Start Program, and that's when 
judgments would be made, at that point. 

Mr. Tauke. So you would make an up-front assessment based on 
handicap, let's say, physical or mental handicap? What other crite- 
ria might you deal with? 

Mr. Murphy. The others would be how many other siblings are 
in the home, the stress that's on the family, all of the other condi- 
tions which we use to determine whether a family is eligible for 
Head Start. 

Mr. Tauke. So it would be done at the local level? 

Mr. Murphy. This would be done at the local level. 

Mr. Tauke. In our tour downstairs we noted that about half the 
children, I think, in that program are anticipated being back next 
year. If we changed the authorization in the current Congress, 
what would you propose we do about those who are currently en- 
rolled in the program with an expectation of being back a second 
year? 

Mr. Murphy. I would think that even those kids here who are in 
the program for a second year, it should not have been automatic 
that they come back for the second year. I think a child is enrolled 
in Head Start each year. During the spring, when a local program 
is looking at the kids that are coming in, and looking at the kids 
who are in the program, they would select those kids who need it 
the most. We're saying at this point that the judgment should not 
automatically be made that those kids will remain in the program 
in for a second year. That is the policy now, that we should be look- 
ing at those families every year based on each family's need. 

What appeared to be happening at the time of recruitment, how- 
ever, is that they are are not making those judgments, or those 
judgments are not the informed judgments that they should, in 
fact, be making. 

We are not talking about putting kids out of Head Start, if that's 
the gist of your question. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Would you yield on that, Tom? 
Mr. Tauke. Sure. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Are you making it clear, however, to those people 
who are operating the programs? You talk about some flexibility, 
that you look at the child and make some determination. We sent a 
letter over to the Secretary concerning a program director who was 
told by the regional office that, starting in school year 1986, he 
couldn't take any 3-year-olds at all, that it would be a 1-year pro- 
gram. 
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Now, has the word gone out that there's some flexibility on this 
proposal? 

Mr. Murphy. We have that letter and we will be getting a re- 
sponse over on the 18. 
Mr. KiLDEE. OK. 

Mr. Murphy. I think there is some confusion in the interpreta- 
tion there. 

J think what we have said to our regional offices is that, as I tes- 
tified, 29 percent of the kids coming into Head Start now are in for 
AA^* " translate that into numbers, there are well over 
100,000 families who are in Head Start for 2 years. We think that 
that number is a little high. We have asked our regional offices, 
through their management practices, to make a major effort to 
reduce that number in September. So our regional offices have 
been m touch vdth local Head Start programs and in those instruc- 
tions they tell them that we will be working with you at the time 
of refunding of your application to help you to reduce the number 
of kids who have been or will be in the program for 2 years. We 
^^i r ^ discussion, grantee by grantee, when that happens. 

KiLDEE. Will you supply the subcommittee with a copy of 
that letter that went out to the programs? 

. Murphy. Yes. That will be a part of your response— the 17th 
IS a holiday, so we will get that to you right away. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, we will take this letter and your 
response, along with the documentation, and make it a part of this 
committee hearing record. 

[The information appears at the end of the hearing.] 

Mr. Tauke. Just one more question. 

^ We have all talked about level funding. I guess, under current 
circumstances, that seems like a better shake than most programs 
are getting. But if I read the demographic studies correct^, by the 
year 1990, 50 percent of the children under 5 in this Nation will 
live in households with either a single parent head of household or 
households that are under the poverty line. 

If 50 percent of the children are in those circumstances, can we 
atford not to provide for some increase in the capacity of the Head 
Start Program? 

Mr. Murphy. We are making a major effort to serve as many of 
the kids as possible who are Head Start eligible. I think through 
our management efficiency efforts and through working with local 
communities, and through other linkages in the community, with 
other social service programs, we will continue to try to increase 
the number of kids who need our services and provicie those serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Tauke. How many kids do we project would be eligible for 
the services or would need the services in the next few years? Do 
we have any accurate 

Mr. Murphy. I don't have any accurate numbers. 

Mr. Tauke. Do we know how many we would anticipate would be 
eligible this year if all could be served? 

Mr. Murphy. If weVe serving between 16 and 17 percent of the 
eligible kids, and we are serving somewhere in excess of 400,000 
children— again, now, you note that 30 percent of those kids are in 
for 2 years 
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Mr. Tauke. Right. 

Mr. Murphy. So part of our effort would be to get to serve those 
other kids. 

What we don't have are other programs in the community who 
serve the Head Start population, and what percentage of those kids 
are being served by other programs. Then there would be some 
parents who would opt to have some other mechanism rather than 
the Head Start Program. We're in the process of looking at that 
now, to try to make some judgments. 

Mr. Tauke. That would be very helpful to us, I think, if we did 
have some indication of how many are in some other kind of pro- 
gram that provides somewhat of the same kind of service. 

Let me ask one more — and this is really my last question. 

That 16 or 17 percent that we're serving now, is that up or down 
from where we've been in the last few years, and do we have any 
feel for which direction we're heading over the next 3 or 4 years 
under the President's proposed budget? 

Mr. Murphy. That 16 percent is slightly down from what we 
were serving a couple of years ago. 

I want to hasten to add for the record that it is very, very diffi- 
cult for us, through our sources, to get the kind of information that 
you requested in terms of our Head Start population being served 
by other kinds of programs in the community. We are looking at 
that, but that is not readily available. But we are making a major 
effort to get that information through our grantees, who are our 
best source, as they do community studies. 

Mr. Tauke. I understand the difficulty in doing that. 

I want to thank you again for making the trek out here. We ap- 
preciate very much your cooperation. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Just one other question. 

First of all, Mr. Murphy, we will not agree on every detail of the 
President's budget. I don't agree with any department head or 
agency head on that. We do know, however, that Gramm-Rudman 
has forced upon us some very, very difficult choices. I will disagree 
with you at times, but I want to commend you for taking that 4.3- 
percent cut, which was imposed by statute, and making it 1.4 when 
it reached the programs. I think that took some good sensitivity on 
your part to do that, to absorb those costs centrally rather than 
having the program absorb the costs. So I will disagree sometimes 
between now and the time we reauthorize, but I think you did an 
excellent job, better than most agencies did, and maybe better than 
any agency in minimizing the effect on the program. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next panel will consist of Nancy Hashman, 
Head Start Director, Hawkeye Area Community Action Program, 
Cedar Rapids, lA, accompanied by Monica Streeper, Head Start 
parent, Onslow, lA, and Marcia Huemoeller, Head Start Director, 
Operation New View, from Dubuque, lA. 

Nancy, do you want to start off? 

Ms. Hashman. Actually, I think we were planning on having 
Marcia go first. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Fine. Go ahead please. 
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STATEMENTS OF MARCIA HUEMOELLER, MANAGER, OPERATION, 
NEW VIEW HEAD START, DUBUQUE, lA; MARY MONICA 
STREEPER, HEAD START PARENT, ONSLOW, lA; AND NANCY 
MARQUETTE HASHMAN, DIRECTOR, HAWKEYE AREA COMMU- 
NITY ACTION PROGRAM, CEDAR RAPIDS, lA 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. Good moming. I am Marcia Huemoeller, the 
Head Start Director for Operation New View, the community 
action agency in Dubuque, Delaware, and Jackson Counties. We 
provide services for 184 children in these counties and, in 1984, we 
were able, with expansion moneys, to almost double the number of 
children we began serving and to implement a three-program 
option designed to better meet the needs of the families in our tri- 
county area. These options that we are now offering are variations 
in center attendance, double sessions, and a small home-based pro- 
gram.. ^ 

Five of our center sites are largely rural and use the variations 
in center attendance model. This requires some travel. We are very 
fortunate, I think almost individually fortunate, in having the 
availability of free transportation from the public schoolbuses in 
all of Delaware County and part of Jackson County. With the avail- 
ability of these free services, many of the children who attend 
Head btart would not otherwise have the opportunity. However, 
this advantage does require these children to be in the Head Start 
center for fairly long hours, as they must wait for the buses to 
return home again in the afternoon when the public schoolchildren 
do. These children hence have this model where they attend 4 days 
a week for at least 5 hours a day. These 5 centers are providing 
services for 96 children or 52 percent of our enrollment. 

Our double sessions model was implemented in the urban area of 
Dubuque where we have an exceptionally large number of eligible 
tamilies. This option allows us to serve twice as many children in 
two sites in Dubuque. These 2 centers provide services fjr 76 chil- 
dren or 41 percent of our enrollment. They are attending also 4 
days a week, either mornings or afternoons. 

We also have a small home based option which was developed to 
serve applicants with high levels of need that we find when we 
review applications each year. They largely live in outlying areas 
around Dubuque where transportation of the children would be too 
costly, both in time and in the cost of getting them in. 

We have only 12 children enrolled in this model and it is an indi- 
vidualized instruction that is done in the home, in the parents' 
presence. There are three visits a month made to each child's home 
^ M j^l^^i^^^"^'^^^ activities are left for the parent to do with the 
child before the next visit. 

Children in all our center based programs receive the same nu- 
tritional services; they have the same staffing patterns; they have 
the same kind of equipment and activities. Time is essentially the 
difference in their attendance. 

'^he center options differ in that our rural centers are less costly 
^uni^^Ai u ^ ^^^^^ centers, but they are more costly per 

child. Although less evident in recent years, more children come 
trom two-parent households in our rural areas, 66 percent, as com- 
pared to only 45 percent in our urban centers. 
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Only 28 percent of all of our rural area families live on farms, 
although this figure is much higher in our Dyersville and Delhi 
areas, where 47 percent of the families are farming. Many of these 
children, at 4 years of age, have been quite isolated and need a lot 
of socialization and group experiences. This is provided by the 
longer attendance patterns in the rural centers. However, these 
longer hours are lengthened by additional time these children 
spend in transportation to the centers. 

Transportation services are nonetheless critical to the opportuni- 
ty for Head Start in the rural areas, as they are for serving the 
large numbers of children in our urban centers. Without transpor- 
tation, it would be impossible to select children according to need 
and the children who most need the compensatory services of Head 
Start would not have the opportunity. 

With all the problems our country faces m trying to balance the 
budget, I guess we are somewhat relieved with only a 1.4-percent 
budget cut, although our Head Start Program could be facing a 
much greater fiscal strain as some of the community support sys- 
tems we depend upon to enhance our services also face cuts which 
are likely to curtail services to our program. Among these are the 
services provided us by the area education agencies. We receive 
many services from these agencies, but particularly speech ther- 
apy. Many of our Head Start children consistently throughout the 
Nation need speech and language therapy. A loss of these services 
would result in a serious delay in at least 15 percent of our chil- 
dren. 

In addition to budget cuts and the possible loss of some of our 
support services, our program faces the possibility of increased 
costis, of course, in insurance, transportation, and administrative 
costs. 

I know another problem that we share with many progprams is 
that quality staff are essential to providing a good, compensatory 
environment. Yet it is difficult to recruit quality staff, particularly 
in rural areas, and it is equally difficult to keep them. Staff sala- 
ries are low, frequently too low for a single wage earner with a 
family. Too often quality staff find better paying jobs elsewhere. 

However, despite these problems. Head Start is in a position to 
make an even greater impact in the future. Since its conception. 
Head Start has remained unique for its interest in and support of 
parents. In the future years, now more than ever. Head Start needs 
to continue to recognize and support the importance of the family. 
All of the social and economic problems of the day are manifest in 
our low-income Head Start families. Self-sufficiency has become in- 
creasingly difficult and the feminization of poverty accelerates as 
teenage pregnancy increases. 

Head Start needs to increase and enhance its efforts in self-suffi- 
ciency by helping young parents complete high school, through par- 
enting classes, and through a variety of educational opportunities 
that will contribute to their overall effectiveness and employabil- 
ity. 

Head Start needs to continue to seek coordinated services within 
our local communities. We need to find opportunities to share costs 
and expertise. 
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Finally, we need to concentrate our efforts in the classroom on 
conceptual development, language development, and readiness 
Skills to complement our efforts toward social competence. We need 
not only help children acquire skills, but equally important, to ac- 
quire a zest for learning. Our Head Start children and all children 
need to develop an interest in their environment and truly enioy 
the act of learning. 

Head Start must become more involved in the transition into 
grade school to assure the continuity necessary for the continued 
growth of the children. Head Start has demonstrated that it does 
work. It has been a successful factor in the lives of many children 
and jamihes. Research has demonstrated among other things that 
Head Start students have increased self-esteem, less grade reten- 
tion, and fewer special education placements. 

Head Start parents have found educational opportunities and 
many, having become actively involved in Head Start and in the 
lives ot their children, and have gone on to become more active in 
their children s schools and communities. Communities have bene- 
fited through the many services that Head Start provides for fami- 
lies and children and from the dollars saved from special educa ion 
placement. 

New directions and goals are possible in the future. With ontin- 
ued support, the program can attain new levels of service and 
achievement. I urge you to approve the reauthorization of the 
nead btart program. Low income families want desperately for 
their child to have the benefit of the program, communities need 
the benefits of the program, and there are millions of children in 
our country who truly need a chance for a head start in life. 

Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Marcia. 
Monica. 

Ms. Streeper Good morning. I am Monica Streeper, mother of 
two beautiful children, and a current Head Start parent. I was 
raised on a farm near Onslow in Jones County. My children and I 
presently live on that family farm in rural Onslow. I am also a 
bookkeeper for a small Center Junction grain company. 
• : mvolved with Head Start when my son was accepted 

into the program and began in September 1985. I am a first-year 
parent, but in addition to this, I am a newcomer to Head Start, and 
a volunteer. I am also the Jones County Group I parent representa- 
tive to the Policy Council. Within the Policy Council I am the 
parent representative to the Career Development Committee and I 
on the Planning and Administiuiion Committee. 

Head Start has helped my son to build his self-confidence so that 
he can express himself and overcome his shyness, which I didn't 
realize he had before he started this program. Yes, he is learning 
his colors, his letters of the alphabet, and what his name looks like, 
but more importantly, he is learning to think problems through. 
tie IS learning the process such as memory, matching and problem- 
solving, not just that this is blue or this is green because everyone 
says it IS. He is learning to help himself— for example, to zip his 
coat— and therefore gain independence. 

Through Head Start we have found that he has a problem identi- 
fying colors. Knowing this, I am able to work with him and his 
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teachers to help him grow in this area and help him work through 
learning areas that are problems for him. Head Start is helping 
him to get ready for kindergarten and is improving his whole out- 
look on school and life. Head Start makes him feel good about him- 
self and gives him the drive to learn and to continue learning. 
Head Start makes learning fun and gives positive reinforcement 
and encouragement. 

Head Start has helped me in my ability to speak up for my own 
beliefs and the beliefs of others, and to work for those beliefs so 
that we don't have to be only a victim. Head Start has made me 
feel as though I am important and has built my self-confidence. 

Head Start has also helped me to realize the needs of my chil- 
dren. These needs include nutrition, which without good nutrition 
they can't have a healthy body and they can't feel good about 
themselves. These needs also include physical, emotional, and 
family needs. Because of Head Start, I have realized that a family 
needs to assure each other that no matter what happens they need 
to love each other, that united a family will grow, and divided they 
will fall apart and there no longer will be that family unit. I have 
learned to set goals and then do my best to reach those goals so 
that I can attain higher goals. 

Head Start lias helped me to realize that learning doesn't come 
naturally; it is something that must be nutured and taught in an 
interesting and fun or appealing way, so that positive attitudes are 
developed and built upon. Head Start has me taking an interest in 
my child's learning process and education. If there was any way I 
could afford a regular preschool, I think I would probably just drop 
Austin off and return to pick him up. I can't see myself volunteer- 
ing to help in the classroom. I would probably use that time to get 
something that j-^-^ sider more important done. 

Head Start hoS also helped me to understand and deal with 
stress through parent meetings. It helps me to have a belief in the 
future, to believe that in the future Austin will do better in school 
and want to get as much formal education as he can. He is getting 
a drive for education that will stay with him through life, so that 
he will want to "reach for the stars" and keep setting higher goab. 
I believe that because of Head Start Austin and other children 
won't fear challenges. They will face them, work through them, 
and make themselves and the world happier, healthier, and more 
fulfilling. Our children will want to build their own families and be 
proud of them. They won't be ashamed of who they are or what 
they do. 

This is my view, and I would like to share what other parents 
have experienced through Head Start: 

The Head Start staff were not only there to help with transportation in getting 
my daughter to University Hospitals, where she was being treated for leukemia, but 
they were there to listen and help with personal feelings and helping one cope. 

Another says, 

I feel that Kori*s social ai emotional advantages can be directly attributed to his 
Head Start experience. I think he will probably get a scholarship to college, and if 
he maintains his current attitude towards education, careers and relationshipSj as 
well as his strong moral convictions, he will be an outstanding citizen, human being, 
and prove to be a productive member of society. This will break the welfare-type 
influence we try not to pass on to our children. 
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A third, 



His vocabulary alone shows how much he is encouraged to explore his own feel- 
ings and the world around him. One of the most impressive things that I have no- 
ticed with the program is how his social interactions with the other children have 
developed. Teaching a child to be /nore understanding of other's feelings and accept- 
ance of each p-^-^^on as an individual is a very important step in their social develop- 
ment. ^ 

Another, 

When my son, Jamie, was just SVa-years-old, it became obvious that he needed 
special help. Although he could say only a few words, they weren't plain, and there 
were no sentences at all. I knew most kids were talking before this age, so I enrolled 
him into Head Start. Within a few months I could see remarkable changes in 
Jamie. He looked forward to every day he could go to school, and even though it 
niust have been hard at first, he never lost his enthusiasm. Words at first, then 
short sentences. People we knew were amazed by how he was changing and grow- 
ing. Jamie bloomed before our eyes. By the middle of the first year he began using 
longer and more difficult words and sentences. We were thrilled, and Jamie was ju- 
bilant. He has grown in so many ways, it is very hard to believe that he was so 
troubled just IVz years ago. He is now proud and happy, and a very charming little 
boy. When Jamie was so limited before Head Start, it wasn't easy to cope with him. 
Everyone in our family felt his frustration; he could not communicate. He whined 
and cned a lot and we had to guess what he was saying. I was never ashamed of 
Jamie, but I tried to make excuses and "talk** for him. We were all very concerned 
for him. 

Because of what Head Start has done for my son and other chil- 
drsn, I ask for vour support and the reauthorization of Head Start. 
Head Start staff and parents are what makes Head Start a success. 
I have discovered that Head Start doesn't want just my kid; they 
want me, too. Because of this, I have been involved as a volunteer 
in the classroom, helping to teach kids the very important process 
of learnmg and to break through that shell that doesn't let a little 
kid smile. 

We have parent meetings to help parents gain support from each 
other, learn how to better cope with stress, and also help to plan 
activities for the children. 

We also expand on classroom learning through home visits that 
occur twice a month. At this time the teacher or family worker can 
come to my home so that I can learn what Austin needs to work on 
and what I can do to help teach him. These are also times for 
moral support and confidence building. 

I am the parent representative on the career development com- 
mittee. Parents at our program are included in all Head Start 
training opportunities such as in-services, like how to develop large 
motor skills in a very restricted area, and how to make grocery 
shopping a more pleasurable and profitable experience. Parents 
can also receive CDAT training. 

A third thing we encourage is participation in State and local 
conferences like the Changing Family Conference being held at the 
University of Iowa today. Parents are also given the opportunity to 
learn first aid and CPR so that if the need should ever arise they 
can feel good about helping someone in an emergency. They don t 
have to stand back and be afraid to do it. 

HACAP Head Start has a parent development fund. It was estab- 
lished from donations from the community. It makes funds avail- 
able strictly for the growth and development of parents. Some 
items this fund has paid for include driver's licenses, GED's, par- 
enting classes, nurse s aide courses, college courses, and workshops 
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on famUy development. This fund is another way our program 
helps parents feel good about themselves. If a parent doesn't feel 
good about themselves, this affects their children and, in turn, ev- 
eryone around them. 

Another way I am involved is through the policy council. The 
policy council is responsible for making decisions that impact the 
Head Start program. We also assess the program to see where im- 
provements can or need to be made. Policy Council is an ^.'J in 
finding out the hows and whys of what makes Head Start work. I 
am also on the planning committee within Head Stail and part of 
our job is to look for ways to adapt to being short of money. 

The policy council helps me gain a trust for bureaucracies be- 
cause I can see how and why Head Start works. I don't have to just 
sit back and wonder what's going to happen next. I can pass this 
trust and information on to other parents through the way I am 
involved in Head Gtart. 

But we don't jui'. quit at the local level. We send a representa- 
tive to the State level to speak in our behalf and bring back impor- 
tant information that will help our program. 

So please don't cut Head Start fiinds. Keep our program so we 
can improve thinking, loyalty, service, and the living standards of 
our families, our rural and urban communities, but more impor- 
tantly, of our country. 

My grandmother always said, "You never quit learning. Even 
the day you die you are still learning. More power to those of us 
who help others to learn." 

We had a chance, so why not give our kids a better chance to 
improve our country. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Monica Streeper follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mary Monica Streeper, Head Start Parent 

I am Monica Sireeper, mother of two beautiful children, and a current Head Start 
parent. I was raised on a farm near Onslow in Jones County. My children and I 
presently live on that amily farm in rural Onslow. I am also a bookkeeper for a 
Center Junction grain company. 

MY ROLE IN HEAD START 

I became involved with Head Start when mv son was accepted into the program 
and began in September of 1985. I am a first year parent. In addition to being a 
newcomer to Head Start and a volunteer, I am tlso the Jones County Group I 
parent representative to the Policy Council. Within Policy Council lam the parent 
representative to the Career Development Committee, and am on the Planning and 
Administration Committee. 

HOW HEAD START HAS HELPED MY SON 

Head Start has helped my son to build his seK :,onfidence, so that he can express 
himself and overcome his shyness, that I didn't realize he had before he started the 
program. Yes, he is learning his colors, letters of the alphabet, and what his name 
looks like, but more importantly he is learning to think problems through. He is 
Ipaming the process such as memory, matching and problem solving, not just that 
this is blue or green because everyone says it is. He is learning to help himsulf, for 
example, zip his coat, an therefore gain indepen'. -nee. Through Head Start we have 
found that he has a problem with identifying colors. Knowing this now, I am able to 
work with him and his teachers to help him grow in this area and help him work 
through learning areas that are problems for him. Head Start is helping him to get 
ready for kindergarten and is improving his whole outlook on school and life. Head 
Start makes him feel good about himself and gives him the drive to learn and to 
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ITa^HH^^ learning. Head Start makes learning fun and gives positive reinforcement 
ana encouragement. 

HOW HEAD START HAS HELPED ME 

v^^r^ me in my ability to speak up for my own beliefs and the 

beliefs of others, and to work for those beliefs so that we don't have to be only a 
Slf wiifWence ^ ^ ^"^ important and has built my 

Head Start had helped me to realize the needs of my children. These needs in- 
n*?**^-'""' (tl'f t /eel good about themselves without a healthy bod/and 
f h^v^-nlvi^ f^^l'^' ^^"'''y Because of Head Start 

Lr,« fh^t J^f ^ il^m^ assure each other that no matter what hap- 

Sn^fnn L.^ to love each other. That united a family will grow and divided they 
r J„ IfS. ^i^'' u^vT"" ^ ^ family unit. I have leame/to set goals and then 
tl\^ ^}^^ } •''Sher goals. Head Start has 

^^„^ '■j^'^i*^* 'earning doesn't come naturally, it is something that must 
oe nutured and taught m an -(iterteting and fun or appealing way, so that positWe 
attitudes are. developed and bmlt uiwn. Head Start hai^taking interestSi my 
l^^S P"^^ ?^ucation If I could in any way afford a r^lar prJ- 
t'i'' " Ti'*^''. P'-obably lUst drop Austin off and return to pick him up. I 
don t think I would volunteer to help m the classroom. I would use that time to eet 
5^~f i J ^ '1° J® that I considered more important. Head Start has helped me to un- 
derstand and deal with stress through parent meetings. 

A,«f^^^nl&"^ f"*"""^- To believe that in the future 

viTii J^Li ^J^" ^.K"^ ^ inuch forma! education as he can. 

^uZr^f^L^':^^^I?\^''^'3P}^^^^^ through life so that he 



will want to "reach for the 7tare""and k^p ^tting hi^hy;Vo^^^^^^ 

1 and other children won^t fear challenges. They will face 



cause of Head start, Austin v.».. v^iinuicn wun i lear cnauenges. i nev will tace 
them and work through them to make themselves and the world lappierS^^^ 

of them. They won't be ashamed of who or what they are and do. 



HOW HEAD START HAS HfiLPED OTHERS 

nS'stirt ^ ^^"^^ ^ "^"^^^ ^'^^ ^ ^^^'■^ ""^^^ P^""^"^ ^^"^^ experienced with 

only thei^ to help with transportation in getting 
my daughter to University Hospitals, where she was being treated for Lukemia, but 
SS^ VrSenb^rg ^ ^ "^^^ ^"^"^^ feelings%nd helping one cop^.^^- 

J1^JT^\ that Kori's social and emotional advantages can be directly attributed to 
his Head Start experience. I thmk he will probably get a scholarship to college and 
111 p?W«^i!fna'® ^''T''^ ^^^^""^^ towara education, careers and relationsfiips as 
1^ f "^^""^i convictions, he will be an outstanding citizen, human feing 
f^Llir^ productive member of society. This will break the welfare-type 

^Hi« vno«Lfl7,.?^ ^ ^"u^ children.--Shnron Sickels. Kimett Sickek 
Wis vo^bularv alone shows how much he is encouraged to explore his own feel- 
vwt^^^''^'^ around him One of the most impressive things th-t I have no- 
program IS how his social interactions with the other children have 
developed. Teacliing a child to be more understanding of other's feelings and accept^ 
monf TlSfr.^'!?" individual is a very important step in their social develop- 
DefcVh E^verlei^^^^ prepared for more things with that in mind."-- 

n;o?I^fi^ ^'^^ yf^^ became obvious that he needed spe- 

cial help. Although he could say a few words, they were not plain, and there wire 

h?m fn^/.^'wof^ oL^ wvv/''^^ "^^'^ ^f^^e this age, so I enrolled 

Tim;i u 1^1 ^i^^" ^ months, I could see remarkable changes in 

Jamie He looked forward to every day he could go to school, and even though it 
must have been hard at first, he never lost his enthusiasm. Words, at first, then 
short sentences. People we knew were amazed by how he was changing and grow- 
ng. Jamie lioomed ]6efore our eyes By the middle of the first year. Re Began using 
longer and more difficult words and sentences-we were thrilled, and Jamie was iu- 
^!if 1 i/ grown in 80 many ways, it is very hard to believe he was so troubled 

just ivz years ago. He is now a proud, happy and very charming little boy. When 
Jamie was so limited, before Head Start, it was not easy to copy with him Everyone 
in our family felt his frustration. We could not communicate. He whined and cried a 
lot, and we had to guess what he was trymg to "say". I was never ashamed of 
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Jamie, but I tried to make excuses and "talk" for him. We were all very concerned 
for him/'— Beverly Dittmar 

Because of what Head Start has done for my son and other children I ask for your 
support and the reauthorization of Head Start. 

Head Start staff and parents are what makes Head Start a success. I have discov- 
ered that Head Start doesn't want just my kid they want me too. Because of this I 
have been involved as: 

1. A volunteer in the classroom helping to teach kids the very important process 
of learning and to break through that shell that doesn't let a kid smile. 

2. We have parent meetings to help parents gain support from each other, learn 
how to better cope with stress and also help to plan activities for the children. 

3. We expand on classroom learning through home visits that occur twice a 
month. At this time the teacher or family worker come to my home so that I can 
learn what Austin needs to work on and what I can do to help teach him. These are 
also times for moral support and confidence building. 

4. I am the parent representative on the Career Development Committee. Parents 
at our program are included in all Head Start training opportunities which include: 

a. Inservices— such as how to develop large motor skills in a very small area and 
how to make grocery shopping more pleasurable and profitable. 

b. Parents can also receive Child Development Associate Training. 

c. A third thing we encourage is participation in state and local conferences like 
the Changing Family Conference being held at the University of Iowa today. 

d. Parents are also given the opportunity to learn First Aid and CPR so that if the 
need should ever arise they can feel good about helping some one in an emergency. 

HACAP Head Start has a Parent Development Fund. It was established from do- 
nations from the community. It makes funds available strictly for the growth and 
development of parents. As the Career Development representative I receive re- 
quests for Parent Development funds. I review them and submit them^ to Policy 
Council for approval. Some items the fund has paid for include driver's licenses, 
G.E.D.S, parenting classes, nurses aide courses, college courses and workshops on 
family development This fund is another way our program helpF parents feel good 
about themselves. If a parent doesn't feel good about themsehes this effects the 
cWldren and in turn everyone that associates with them. 

Another way I am involved is through Policy Council. Policy Council is responsi- 
ble for making decisions that impact the Head Start program. We also access the 
program to see where improvements jan or need to be made. Policy Council is an 
aid in finding out the hows and whys of what makes Head Start work. I am also on 
the Planning Committee within Policy Council and part of our job is to look for 
ways to adapt to being short of money. 

Policy Council helps me gain a trust for Bureaucracies because I can see how and 
why Head Start works, I don't have to sit back and wonder. I can pass this trust 
and information on to other parents through the way I am involved in Head Start. 

But we don't just quit at the local level, we need a representative to the state 
level to speak in our behalf and to bring back important information to help our 
program. 



Please don't cut Head Start funds. Keep our program to improve thinking, loyal- 
ty, service, and the living standards of our families, our rural and urban communi- 
ties and, more importantiy, our country. 

My grandmother always said "You never quit learning, even the day you die you 
are still learning, more power to those of us who help others to learn!" 

We had a chance, why not give our kids a better chance to improve our country. 
Let's not cheat our leaders of tomorrow. Thank you! 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mrs. Streeper. 

Before we go on to Nancy, you mentioned Head Start has helped 
your son Austin develop a good feeUng about himself. You know, I 
think Government's prime role is to promote, defend, enhance, and 
protect human dignity. I really think that's Government's role. I 
think helping a child succeed and realize that he or she can be suc- 
cessful is really promoting, defending, enhancing, and protecting 
that dignity. 
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I have three children, now 13, 14, and one just turned 16, but 
when I first csme to Washington they were 4, 5, and 6. One night 
Paul, who IS 13 now, was about 8 or 9 years old, I was tucking him 
into bed and hearing his prayers. When he finished up he said, "I 
love God, I love Monimie, I love Daddy, I love Laura, I love David, 
and I love me. I felt that was good, that he had a good feeling 
about himself. That is very important. 

When I first went to the State legislature 22 years ago I was in 
charge of the prison budget. I used to visit Jackson Prison. I really 
feel that most people in Jackson Prison were there because they 
did not like themselves. They did no' have any regard for their 
own dignity. If you don't like yours it's hard to like someone 
else, right? 

Ms. Streeper. Right. 

Mr. KiLDEE. If you don't like someone else's rights, if you don't 
think you have rights, it's hard to respect another person's rights, 
bo I think any program that helps a person feel they can be suc- 
cessful, that they have some worth, is very important. I think your 
testimony amply indicates that to us and we certainly want to go 
back and try to make sure that we can do that. 

You know, in my instance, I obviously, along with Tom, we make 
a very good salary. You pay our salaries. It's more than I would 
ever make had I stayed in teaching, I'll tell you that. [Laughter.] 

bo I had the wherewithal to send my children to some of these 
very early childhood education courses and that really helped them 
teel successful. I wish we could do that for all our children. I think 
the Federal Government has a role in that. 

I really appreciate your testimony on that. 

Ms. Streeper. Mr. Kildee, I would also like to submit some more 
testimony, letters from parents. 

Mr. Kildee. OK. If you would submit those, those will be made a 
part of the record. Thank you very much. 

[The letters referred to appear at the end of the hearing.! 

Mr. Kildee. All right, Nancy. 

Ms. Hashman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The selection of Cedar Rapids, lA, as the host city for Head 
btarts reauthorization hearing is considered by HACAP Head 
Start to be an honor, a privilege, and an opportunity to demon- 
strate Head Start at its very finest. 

The remarks that you made, both before we began the hearing 
and just now, demonstrate a real concern for the well-being of chil- 
dren, welfare, and society at large. While Head Start is hailed as a 
national success, it must not be forgotten that it exists and was cre- 
ated in response to the fact that one-fourth of this Nation's chil- 
dren under the age of 6 live in poverty. 

Mr. Murphy's testimony outlined numerous studies that support 
the success of Head Start, and certainly within my 6 years at Head 
btart I have had the opportunity to observe children grow and de- 
velop, as well as their families. 

Head Start is cost effective, and there are numerous studies that 
say that Head Start is, in fact, an affordable alternative to poverty 
and public support that results in later years. Locally, Head Start 
IS involved in providing full-day services to families who are em- 
ployed or working to obtain marketable job skills. This support is 
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an immediate savings of public dollars. By investing in families 
and supporting them in their efforts to become self-sufficient, full- 
day services preclude the need for thousands of public dollars to be 
spent on ADC benefits for families who would work if child care 
was affordable. 

A recent Census Bureau survey found that 45 percent of single 
mothers who are not in the labor force would work if child care 
were available at reasonable costs. Head Start has found this to be 
true, thus validating the need for the expenditure of funds for full- 
day services. 

Low-income children and families differ greatly in their need for 
child care and developmental programming. HACAP Head Start 
has tailored services to meet the special and diverse needs of each 
individual community and child, and has thereby strengthened the 
impact of the program; 323 children and families participate locally 
in the specially designed Head Start programs which include: 

Home-based; we serve 12 children in our home-based program. 

A combination program, where children attend class two times a 
week and receive home visits twice a month. 

A fuUnday program, which is offered in Johnson County, for fami- 
lies that are worlcing and going to school. 

A full-day purchase of services agreement. We work with the 
Amana school system in purchasing educational services. Head 
Start staff provide the comprehensive services. 

A standard part-day program, which you had the opportunity to 
observe this morning. 

Parents are the core to the success of Head Start. They are the 
continuous reinforcers of the fundamental concepts taught by the 
program in the areas of health, education, nutrition, and family 
services. 

Again, Mr. Murphy did outline numerous studies which support 
the fact that parent involvement is really the key to the success of 
Head Start programs. I think Monica's testimony also supported 
that. 

The program works to provide a vehicle for families to success- 
fully cope with social change. The strength of Head Start is in its 
flexibility and commitment to the philosophy of affirming parents' 
responsibility for their future and that of their children. 

Head Start belongs to the community. The many unmet needs of 
the families in HACAP's communities are serious and extensiye. 
The demand for Head Start services far exceeds the capabilities 
and resources of the local Head Start program. In 1985, HACAP re- 
ceived nearly 800 applications for Head Start services. Working 
jointly with community agencies, the program continually seeks 
the development and expansion of services to children and families. 

Faced with an unprecedented demand for services that cannot be 
met, HACAP Head Start has sought and successfully obtained 
funds to expand services to include 54 children and families in the 
past 2 years. Further, by securing city, county. United Way, and 
block grant funds. Head Start has been able to expand Head Start 
day care services to an additional 26 children and families in John- 
son County. 

Limited funds have not restricted Head Start's commitment to 
meeting the needs of low-income children. Annually, scholarships 
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are sought and commitments obtained from area preschools and 
day car^ willing to provide free or reduced price services to chil- 
dren of Head Start s waiting list. 

Head Start and comniunity action programs work together to 
help people help themselves. They share a joint mission. Locally, 
the Hawkeye Area Community Action Program has lent support 
and reinforcement to the Head Start program through direct access 
to low-mcome energy assistance, WIC; crisis intervention, commodi- 
ty foods, weatherization and employment assistance; shared facili- 
ties, eliminating and/or reducing the demand on Head Start dol- 
lars; reduced costs through shared outreach and administrative 
services; extensive influence and involvement within communities 
Which IS our base for local support resources. 

One example of how community involvement has improved serv- 
ices loc^ly IS exempli^ through HACAP Head Start's involve- 
"^5" "^^J^* Self-Sufficiency. The project is a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated approach to assist low-income single parents to become 
self-sufficient and independent. 

The development of a standard part^day classroom, coupled with 

;«rSlfTP''®^.®o^V/o'?5^'=®'' significantly enhanced 
feo^r L-/- P'^ojf t Self-Sufficiency on participating families. 
Ihrough additional funding by employment training programs and 
tlA^HTul ''^^^ vvogram, Head Stirt children in 

need of full-day services receive continued before-school and after- 
noon care either m their Head Start classroom or an adioining 
classroom. This allows uninterrupted opnortunities for parents to 
dependence"^"^ employment in their work toward economic in- 

I might also add that it conserves on Head Start dollars. Because 
we are able to work jointly with the YWCA, we have not had to 
put our money into a full-day program, which obviously would cost 
week ""^^ normally run approximately 50 hours per 

Recognizing that much can be gained through community coordi- 
"^yo"' .HACAP has become the lead agency in the development 
and tacilitation of a community child care coalition. The coalition 
IS corr^rised of local child/family service organizations and agen- 
cies. The specific area of coalition concern is child care needs. It 
Sff i!l f ^i^echanism for bringing agencies and organizations to- 
gether to address child care related needs and promote quality care 
m the community. 

As the previous testimonies have indicated, we are very con- 
cern«l about the impact of budget cuts. The Gramm-Rudman Bal- 
anced Budget Act significantly impacted the HACAP Head Start 
budget effective January 1, 1986. The loss to the progr^im was not 
only inclusive of a 1.4-percent budget reduction, 6ut also involved 
Uving increase ^^^^^^^ carryover balance and projected cost-of- 

u Gramm-Rudman-HoUings impact on Head Start extends 
Beyond the immediate loss of revenue. Agencies that have provided 
Head btart with essential services have also received cuts. Head 

TqI« «r-^u"^®'*"®"*^7/^.'=®^ additional unplanned expenses in 
iy«b. With a projected increase m the cost of contracted transpor- 
tation anywhere between 20 to 90 percent, and the potential loss of 
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handicapped support services, Head Start may well have to recog- 
nize an additional $25,000 to $64,000 of unplanned expenses this 
year. 

Most devastating is the additional cuts in C!SBG will result in the 
reduction of support services to local Head Start programs, primar- 
ily in rural areas. 

With a commitment to maintaining enrollment, program quality 
and reducing costs, HACAP Head Start's Policy Council is current- 
ly exploring alternatives to continue services in the face of signifi- 
cant budget cuts. Cost-saving measures under consideration include 
the elimination or reduction of transportation services, modifica- 
tion of program design, implementing a hiring freeze, modification 
of component support services and reducing administrative costs. 

The funding cycle for HACAP Head Start begins in January of 
each year. Failure to plan at this time for funding cuts in 1987 has 
the potential to result in a mid-program crisis or insufficient funds 
to operate in the fall term. Recent United Way analysis projects 
that the same programs that were hit with cuts in 1986 as a result 
of Gramm-Rudman-HoUings will receive cuts from 15 to 25 percent 
in 1987. Should a budget reduction of this magnitude occur at the 
local level, HACAP Head Start will be forced to cut children from 
the program. 

As a local Head Start director, I do not presume to speak for 
Head Start as a national representative when reflecting on the po- 
tential consequences of budget cuts for Head Start, but, rather, 
wish to convey my views and concerns for the program. I believe 
that as Head Start is forced to absorb budget cuts, the quality of 
the program and, therefore, the success of Head Start, has the po- 
tential to be diminished. 

Curtailed transportation will virtually eliminate services to iso- 
lated rural families; comprehensive services will be reduced, weak- 
ening Head Start's impact at a time when studies indicate they 
should be strengthened; reduced funding for supplies, equipment, 
and development of facilities will be severely restricted, further di- 
minishing the quality of the program. 

One poorly functioning Head Start program is a reflection of and 
has the potential to harm all Head Start programs, and conse- 
quently families served. Thorough assessments and monitoring are 
essential if the quality of Head Start is not to be compromised. 

Head Start's thrust toward the development of lasting effective- 
ness is dependent upon the human resources involved. Competitive 
salaries and benefits are imperative to retain competent staff. 

Higher insurance costs with reduced coverage jeopardizes Head 
Start now and in the future. 

Fixed, clearly defined standards for the length of day, length of 
year, class size, adult-child ratios, guidelines for all program op- 
tions, and performance standards will help to preserve the integri- 
ty of the Head Start Program. 

Head Start is more relevant today than ever before. The family 
system is the basic core of society. There are factors in our environ- 
ment that are weakening the American family system and if not 
mitigated v/ill cause permanent damage. 

As John F. Kennedy once said. Children are our country's 
greatest natural resource and its best hope for the future." Head 
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Start is America's demonstration of its commitment to tomorrow. 
With appropriate support, continued commitment to excellence and 
innovation, Head Start will continue to successfully build tomor- 
row's leaders. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy Hashman follows:] 

' Prepared Statement of Nancy Marquette Hashman, Director, HACAP Head 

Start 

The selection of Cedar Rapids, Iowa as the host city for Head Start's reauthoriza- 
tion hearing IS considered by HACAP Head Start to be an honor, a privilege and an 
opportunity to demonstrate Head Start at its very finest. 

Common sense dictates that the continuation of Head Start must be a priority for 
Ifrf^i sjoncemed about the well-being of children, welfare, and society at large. 
While Head Start is hailed as a national success it must not be forgotten that it 
exists and was created in response to the fact that one fourth of this nation's chil- 
dren under the age of six live in poverty. 

Research has revealed that children enrolled in Head Start programs are less 
hkely to be candidates for poverty in later years. While my personal involvement in 
Head btart is limited to six years, I have been witness to the fact that early child- 
hood intervention has significantly altered the developmental course of children, in 
many cases reducing or eliminating the need for special education during school 
years. Likewise I have observed the growth and development of parents and families 
as they have learned to take responsibility for resolving and confronting their own 
problems. ^ 

Head Start is cost effective. According to a benefit-cost analysis conducted by 
v!^ / eoo^AX^."" ^^^^ ^^"^ spent on preschool education, taxpayers save 

about $28,000 in reduced crimes, welfare assistance and need for special education. 

liOcally, Head Start is involved in providing full-day services to families who are 
employed or working to obtain marketable job skills. This support res'ilts in an im- 
mediate savings of public dollars. By investing in families and supporting them in 
their efforts to become self-sufficient, full-day services preclude the need for thou- 
sandte of public dollars to be spent on ADC benefits for families who would work if 
child care was affordable. A recent Census Bureau survey found that 45% of single 
mothers who are in the labor force would work if child care were available at rea- 
sonable costs. Head Start has found this to be true, thus validating the need for the 
expenditure of funds for full-day services. 

EXISTING HACAP HEAD START SERVICES 

I^w-income children and families, like other segments of the community differ 
greatly in their need for child care and developmental programming. HACAP Head 
btart has tailored services to meet the special and diverse needs of each individual 
community and child, and has thereby strengthened the impact of the program. 
Ihree hundred and twenty three children and families participate locally in the spe- 
cially designed Head Start Programs which include: j ^^y^ 

1. Home-Based.--The primary focus of the home-based program places emphasis 
on developing and expanding the "parenting*' role of Head Start parents. Children 
and parents receive a weekly IV2 hour educationally focused home visit. Children 
attend class 4 hours twico a month. 

2. Combination Progi-am.— Children receive a 4 hour center-based experience 
twice a week. Children and parents receive a 1 hour home visit twice a month. 

6. Full-Day Program.— Head Start full-day services are provided to 56 families in 
Johnson County. 

4. Full-Bay Purchase of Services.— Educational full-day services are purchased 
from the Amana School System. Head Start staff provide comprehensive services. 

i). btandard Part Day.— Children receive a 4 hour center-based experience five 
mornings per week. Families receive five home visits per year. 

Parents are the core to the success of Head Start. They are the continuous rein- 
t9rcere of the fundamental concepts taught by the program in the areas of educa- 
tion, health, nutrition, and family services. 

Studies have found that early education intervention programs, that have in- 
volved parents as teachers of their children, have shown long-range effects on their 
children s academic achievements. Head Start recognizes and reinforces parents as 
theprime educators of their children. 

The program works to provide a vehicle for families to successfully cope with 
social change. The strength of Head Start is in its flexibility and commitment to the 
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philosophy of affirming parents' responsibility for their future and that of their chil- 
dren. 

FORMULATING NEED IDENTIFICATION IN ACTION 

The many unmet needs of the families in HACAP's communities are serious and 
extensive. The demand for Head Start services far exceeds the capabilities and re- 
sources of HACAP. In 1985 HACAP received nearly 800 applications for Head Start 
services. Working jointly with community agencies, the program continually seeks 
the development and expansion of services to children and families. 

EXPANSION OP HEAD START SERVICES 

Faced with an unprecedented demand for services that cannot be met, HACAP 
Head Start has sought and successfully obtained funds to expand services to include 
54 children and families in the past two years. Further, by securing city, county. 
United Way, and Block Grant funds, HACAP has been able to extend Head Start 
day care services to an additional 26 children and families in Johnson County. 

Limited funds have not restricted HACAP's commitment to meeting the needs of 
low-income children. Annually, scholarships are sought and commitments obtained 
from area preschools and day cares willing to provide free or reduced priced services 
to children on Head Start's waiting list. 

HELPING PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES 

Head Start's affiliation with Community Action Programs has been the building 
block for the development of strong and successful programs. The Hawkeye Area 
Community Action Agency has lent support and reinforcement to the Head Start 
Program through: 

Shared mission of supporting self-sufficiency in individuals. 

Direct, immediate access to low-income energy assistance, WIC, crisis interven- 
tion, commodity foods, weatherization and employment assistance. 

Shared facilities, eliminating or reducing the demand on Head Start dollars. 

Reduced costs through shared outreach and administrative services. 

Extensive influence and involvement within communities which is our base for 
local support resources. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IMPROVES SERVICES FOR HEAD START CHILDREN 

One example of how community involvement has improved services locally is ex- 
emplified through HACAP Head Start's involvement in Project Self-Sufficiency. The 
project is comprehensive, coordinated approach to assist low-income single parents 
to become self-sufficient and independent. Through community-wide support and co- 
operative effort the program brings together leased housing assistance, child care 
and medical services with job training and placement, allowmg the participants the 
freedom and security to pursue successful employment and full participation in the 
community. 

The development of a standard part-day classroom, coupled with Head Start's 
comprehensive services has significantly enhanced the impact of Project Self-Suffi- 
ciency on participating families. Through additional funding by employment train- 
ing programs and the a joining YWCA day care program. Head Start children in 
need of full-day services receive continued before-school and afternoon care either in 
their Head Start classroom or an adjoining classroom. This allows uninterrupted op- 
portunities for parents to pursue training and employment in their work toward 
economic independence. 

Further demonstration of the positive impact of community coordination is re* 
fleeted in the provision of developmental screenings and handicapped services by 
the local Area Education Agency to Head Start children at Head Start facilities. 

EXPANSION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Recognizing that much can be gained through community coordination, HACAP 
has become the lead agency in the development and facilitation of a community 
Child Care Coalition. The coalition is comprised of local child/family service organi- 
zations and agencies. The specific area of coalition concern is child care needs. It 
provides a mechanism for bringing agencies and organizations together to address 
child care-related needs and promote quality care in the community. 
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IMPACT OF BUDGET CUTS 

uI]5Ai?L^?^"c?"i"u^;"^."^2.^^ .Balance Budget Act significantly impacted the 
HACAP Head Start budget effective January 1, 1986. The loss to the program was 
not only inclusive of a 1.4% budget reduction, but also involved the loss of the agen- 
cy s cam^over balance and projected cost of livine increase. 

The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings impact on Head Start extends beyond the immedi- 
ate loss of revenue. Agencies that have provided Head Start with essential services 
have also received cute. Head Start is consequently faced with additional unplanned 
expenses in 1986. With a projected increase in the cost of contracted transportation 
^rvices of 20% to 90% and the potential loss of handicapped support services. Head 
Start may \yell have to recognize an additional $25,000 to $64,160 of unplanned for 
exjpenses this year. 

Most devastating is the projected cut in CSBG funds. Budget reductions in this 
area will reduce or eliminate support services to the local Head Start Program pri- 
maniy in rural areas. As a result low-income individuals will experience the loss of 
essential support services. 

.JJ?^l?i?A^n S^^^^5.^ is "jain taming enrollment, program quality and reducing 
costs, HACAP Head Start's Policy Council is currently exploring alternatives to con- 
tinue services in the face, of significant budget cuts. Cost saving measures under con- 
sideration include the elimination or reduction of transportation services, modifica- 
tion of program d^ign, implementing a hiring freeze, modification of component 
support services end reducing administrative costs. 

The funding cycle for HACAP Head Start begins in January of each year. Failure 
to plan at this time for fundmg cuts in 1987 has the potential to result in a mid- 
program crisis or insufficient funds to operate in the fall term. Recent United Way 
Analysis projects that the same programs that were hit with cuts in 1986 as a resuft 
ot Ciramm-Rudman-HollingB will receive cuts from 15-25% in 1987. Should a budget 
reduction of this magjiitude occur at the local level, HACAP Head Start will be 
torced to cut children from the program. 

CONCERNS FOR THE FUTURE 

As a local Head Start director, I do not presume to speak for Head Start as a 
national repr^ntative when reflecting upon the potential consequences of budget 
cuts on Head fatart; but rather wish to convey my views and concerns for the pro- 
gram. I believe that as Head Start is forced to absorb budget cuts, the quality of the 
P?^^"^' therefore the success of Head Start, has the potential to be dimin- 
isneu. 

Curtailed transportation ^vill virtually eliminate service to isolated rural families. 

comprehensive services will be reduced, weakening Head Start's impact at a time 
when studies indicate they should be strengthened. 

Reduced funding for supplies, equipment and development of facilities will be se- 
verely restricted, further diminishing the quality of the program. 

One poorly functioning Head Start program is a reflection of, and has the poten- 
tial to harm all Head Start programs and consequently families served. Thorough 
assessments and monitoring are essential if the quality of Head Start is not to be 
compromised. 

Head Stert's thrust towards the development of lasting effectiveness is dependent 
upon the human resources involved. Competitive salaries and benefits are impera- 
tive to retain competent staff. 

Higher insurance costs with reduced coverage jeopardizes Head Start now and in 
tne luture. 

Fixed, clearly defined standards for the length of day, length of year, class size, 

•n I 1 r guidelines for all program options, and performance standards 

will help to preserve the integrity of the Head Start Program: 

Head Start is more relevant today than ever before. The family system is the 
basic core of society. There are factors in our environment that are weakening the 
American family system and if not mitigated will cause permanent damage. 

As John F. Kennedy once said, "Children are our country's greatest natural re- 
source and Its b^t hope for the future'^ Head Start is America^ demonstration of 
Its commitment to tomorrow. With appropriate support, continued commitment to 
excellence and innovation. Head Start will continue to successfully build tomorrow's 
leaders. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
You mentioned that Head Start and community action agencies 
work closely together in this community. The administration has 
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proposed that the money from the community service block grant 
which helps fund the community action agencies, which is $370 
million now be zeroed out next year. What would the effect be of 
freezing Head Start at their 1985 level, in fact, and eliminating the 
money to the community action agency? What would the effect be 
on the services you and the community action agency give to these 
people? 

Ms. Hashman. Well, locally our community action program sup- 
ports Head Start through central administration and support serv- 
ices in the rural areas. I mentioned in the testimony that space is 
available to Head Start at no cost. For instance, in Jones County 
we share facilities with HACAP's other community programs. That 
is available to us at no cost. 

Before that time. Head Start traditionally, at least locally, we 
had gone from facility to facility to facility. Normally, at a small 
cost, what we usually end up doing is sinking a lot of money into 
space that isn't ours. Consequently, when we move, we have lost 
our investment in that space. So space would be an issue, and cer- 
tainly the loss of support services to low-income families in general. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think what we have to do— and I do editorialize a 
bit at these hearings, not only here but in Washington — I do think 
we should try to put more emphasis on programs that will lead to 
self-sufficiency rather than dependency. I think that is really the 
thrust. 

I think that President Reagan probably got the most applause in 
his State of the Union Message when he talked about more self- 
sufficiency type programs. Head Start and the community action 
programs, they are programs designed to lead to self-sufficiency 
rather than dependency. I think that's really the better way to go, 
to help people become sufficient unto themselves. That is why Fm 
always trying to make sure we hang onto these programs that are 
designed just to do that. Perhaps we could eventually then mini- 
mize those programs that are dependency-type programs by in- 
creasing these right here. 

Let me ask you, Mrs. Streeper, in Onslow, in your community 
there, do you know of other families that might be eligible for 
Head Start but aren'c able to get into the program because of limi- 
tations? Are you aware of other people who might benefit from it? 

Ms. Streeper. Oh, yeah, there's a lot of kids around that I think 
would be eligible for it, that could benefit from it. 

Mr. KiLDEE. But they aren't being served at the present time, 
then? 

Ms. Streeper. Yes. Part of them, a few that I can think of, it's 
choice. They decided not to send their kids to any preschool. And 
with the older child, I think they found out with the younger one 
they will definitely get into a program. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Nancy, do you have children you serve who are 
handicapped or special need children? What percentage of those 
would be handicapped or special need? 

Ms. Hashman. Sixty-four children in our program have diag- 
nosed handicaps or 20 percent of our currently enrolled children. I 
might add that's 17 percent higher than what we're mandated to 
do. 
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I will also add that our enrollment policies give preference to 
children and families with the greatest need. We have a point tabu- 
lation system that assigns points to different variables. Children 
who are income eligible receive the highest points. Then children 
with handicaps or who come from families that we label high risk 
or perhaps special needs receive, for example, 35 points. Four-year- 
olds receive, for example, 20 points. Three-year-olds v/ill receive 
perhaps 5 or 10 points. So that the way the children £'et into cur 
program, they are assessed as to their current life situation as well 
as their families and they are enrolled in the program with those 
variables considered. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Are you forced to turn away children whose parents 
would like to get them in the program now? 

Ms. Hashman. Yes; we are. I think my testimony said that we 
had last year approximately 800 applications. We are only about to 
serve 323. 

Mr. KiLDEE. And would most of those 800 be eligible unde the cri- 
teria? 
Ms. Hashman. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I did commend Mr. Murphy for taking that 4.3 and 
making it 1.4. I think that was a remarkable achievement right 
there. 

Ms. Hashman. I agree with that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I really am pleased with that. 

How do you intend to absorb that 1.4 in your program? 

Ms. Hashman. Well, as I said in the testimony, we're not only 
being forced to absorb our cuts but cuts that are being hit in other 
agencies that have provided support services. One of the things we 
are really looking at, and one of the most vulnerable services rierht 
now for our agency is transportation. You asked me this morning 
how many employees do we have for Head Start and I couldn't tell 
you for sure, because at one time we did have 60 but we're not re- 
placing them now as they leave. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Tom. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First I want to say you have made me very proud to represent 
northeast Iowa because the testimony you have offered— and I 
dont think Fm biased— is among the best that we have had. 
[Laughter.] 

This is one of the best panels we have had before our subcommit- 
tee during this Congress. You all did a very fine job, very complete. 

Let me just ask a couple of questions. First of all, Marcia, over at 
Operation New View, do you have a similar kind of assessment 
program to what Nancy suggested? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. You mean for selection? 

Mr. Tauke. Yes; for selection of students. 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. Yes; very similar. I think we have discussed it, 
in fact, before. We u a a point system, the same types of things. 

Mr. Tauke. How many applicants do you get in the course of a 
year; do you have any idea? 

Ms. HUEMOELLER. I couldn't say for sure. I would guess about 
500. 

Mr. Tauke. And you serve how many students? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. 184. 
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Mr. Tauke. You indicated transportation costs were a significant 
problem, both of you. Maybe you have said about all you can, but it 
would occur to me that we are rapidly approaching a point— and 
maybe you already have— where you have to make some very hard 
judgments about service in the rural areas. You indicated you are 
attempting to cope with that through a home-based program. 

I would like you to describe that home-based program just a little 
bit, and them Fm wondering if Nancy could tell us if you have 
something similar. 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. As per the transportation, the only thing 
that's relevant to home-based is that for those few children it 
would lUst be too much time for them to be riding on the bus. We 
couldn t get them in time and get the other children that we need 
to pick up in the Dubuque area for them to attend. 

Mr. Tauke. It isn't a lack of money so much as it is just the 
length of time of transportation is too long? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. That's right. They're just back up in the hills, 
hard to get out and hard to get down, no transportation in the fam- 
ilies, that type of thing. 

Mr. Tauke. As transportation becomes a more serious problem, 
might you extend that home-based program to children that you 
are now serving at the centers? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. Possibly. One thing I have done with my trans- 
portation this year is we began using the vans that we transport in 
the city of Dubuque to provide transportation to kindergarteners 
that are attending day care centers half-day. They were unable to 
find any alternative transportation and could no longer afford the 
full cost. This afforded my drivers additional employment hoi'ts 
and it is kind of helping to cover our costs a little bit. We have 
only done it 2 months so far, but we are providing about 3,500 rides 
a month, including our own children and day care children. So 
we're really pleased with that and hope that that will be something 
we can continue with. 

Mr. Tauke. Nancy, are you doing a home-based program here? 

Ms. Hashman. We have one home-based program currently in 
northern Linn County. The children receive one home visit a week 
and have a center-based experience twice a month. 

In terms of cost effectiveness, I might add that the home-based 
experience and the way that I would design it— certainly that's 
what we've been thinking about— if we're looking at alternatives, if 
we did have to curtail transportation, it is actually more expensive 
because of the professional time involved with the person, the indi- 
vidual or the teacher, or what we might call a family development 
coordinator, that works intently with the family. 

The focus of the home-based program is building on the skills of 
the parents, as opposed to the children coming into the classroom. 
Of course. Head Start has that component, but it is strongest in the 
home-based program. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there a tendency to say: "Well, we could serve 
three children from the urban area, rather than two children from 
the rural area, so therefore we will sei*ve the urban area children"? 
Has that happened under your assessment procedures in either 
agency? Does everybody get a fair shot at enrollment regardless of 
transportation costs and problems? 
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[Nodding affirmatively.] 

Mr. Tauke. Yes, yes, everybody gets a fair shot. 

Ms. HuEMOELUER. I think so. In our selection we have some fac- 
tors that really don't have any point value and is transportation 
available. That is the only place they may not get a fair chance. 
There is just no way we can work it out. They are still ranked, and 
if that child has the top score, we will do what we can. But if we 
can't arrange transportation, then we have to go on to tho next. 

Ms. Hashman. I would say for our Agency that, because of our 
recognition of the fact that human service programs are severely 
limited in rural areas, we have a very strong commitment to stay- 
ing and providing services to rural families. 

I might also add that there is a much stronger competition to get 
into Head Start, for instance, in Cedar Rapids than there would be 
in Jones County. Consequently, perhaps children in the rural 
areas, because there is less competition for placement, or less appli- 
cations or numbers, we are more than likely to serve the children 
in need in Jones County, a larger percentage of the children in 
Jones County. 

Mr. Tauke. The double session, Marcia, is that something unique 
to your program? 

Ms. HUBMOELLER. No. 

Mr. Tauke. Is that done elsewhere? 
Ms. HuEMOELLER. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. How would you compare the service provided under 
that to service received by a child who is not in the double session 
program? 

Ms. Huemoeller. We have been at it— this is the second year 
only. The staff had quite an adjustment. Instead of running 20 chil- 
dren they're running 38 children. So if you're talking about those 
types of things, I could elaborate on that. 

We extended staff hours so that we could accomplish this double 
session, and 

Mr. Tauke. You can serve more children that way with the same 
dollars, right? 

Ms. Huemoeller. Yes; with very few more dollars, actually, be- 
cause we only had to extend from 35 to 40 hours, another 5 hours 
of employment, but an extended week to cover a given amount of 
time that children are to attend. 

Mr. Tauke. Obvious / that's a great benefit, I guess. What's the 
downside of it? 

Ms. Huemoeller. Largely, ab we are trying to provide two meals 
to each of those sessions, they're spending a lot of time feeding. 
[Laughter.] They are eating breakfast and lunch— they are also 
eatmg lunch, and then a substantial snack before going home. 
There s a lot of time now in transition. The teachers are becoming 
more accustomed to this and are developing a better means of con- 
trolhng that. 

They are still getting the same activities. The 5-hour children, 
the children on extended programs, are taking a nap, are going 
outside for recess more often, perhaps for longer periods, for walks, 
things like that. 

Mr. Tauke. I guess this is something, from what you're saying, 
that we ought to encourage, it would occur to me. 
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Ms. HuEMOELLER. It Certainly is serving more children. You can't 
deny that at all. They are getting the same health services, they 
are getting the same nutritional services, they are getting subject- 
ed to the same environment, the same activities. 

Mr. Tauke. Fm on the subcommittee that is also looking at the 
liability insurance question, so let me sneak in ^ question on that 
issue. 

Are you having any trouble in getting liability insurance, and 
what's your cost? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. I was afraid you might ask that. We have lust 
gone through a new allocation system in the Agency and it s a 
little hard to trace at this point. 

Our insurance costs up, but not as significantly as many pro- 
grams in Dubuque, in preschools outside of Head Start as well, 
have experienced. Our vehicle insurance is also up slightly, but I 
don't think it's significant because we intended to have that much 
this year. 

Ms. Hashman. I don't have the figures to tell you how much in- 
surance costs us right now, but I am aware that we just received a 
nearly $3,000 increase in insurance. 

In addition to that, we have an exclusion clause that came as a 
surprise to us that does not cover child molestation. 

Mr. Tauke. If you have more information on that, either of you, 
I would appreciate it if you could let us know what's happening. 
We have heard from a number of child care centers about the prob- 
lem they're having with insurance. Maybe even someone from the 
Y who is dealing with the insurance problems that you might have 
could let me know. 

Do you have something else you want to add? 

Ms. HuEMCELLER. Our total insurance is only about $3,700. Are 
you looking for information as to increases or 

Mr. Tauke. Weh, some people h<ive been having trouble getting 
it, first of all. They have had the exclusion kind of clause that 
you've had, or the cost are skyrocketing. If you aren't having a 
problem, fine; I'm not trying to find problems. But, on the other 
hand, I want to be aware of what's happening because we are start- 
ing to look at this issue. 

One last question. Monica, you were eloquent. I really want to 
say that to you. I really appreciate your testimony. But what I 
want to know is what are those tips to make grocery shopping 
more pleasurable. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Streeper. She told us how to go to the grocery store and get 
what we need and not dilly-dally around. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you very much. 

Mr. KiLDEE. My wife advised me never to go grocery shopping 
when I'm hungry. [Laughter.] 

Just one qr.estion of Monica. Do you cooperate and do some joint 
work with the Community Action Agency in Dubuque? 

Ms. HUEMOELLER. Yes, we're part of it and share office facilities. 

Mr. KiLDEE. So you get some administrative help from them? 

Ms. HUEMOELLER. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The administration has askeu thai we zero fund 
what we call the community service block grant, which is the Fed- 
eral source of funding for the Community Action Agency. That 
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would affect your Agency then, would it not, if they had their fund- 
mg zeroed? 

Ms. HuEMOELLER. Right. The costs weVe getting from our Com- 
munity Action Agency are support in the way of bookkeeping serv- 
ices, computerized system, and the receptionist. We are paying for 
part of the salaries of the administrators of the pn jram. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Chairman, I just might note that Nancy has put 
a lot of time and effort into making it possible for us to go to their 
(Jommunity Action Program, HACAP, this afternoon, so we can 
talk about some of the other programs that are within our commit- 
tee s jurisdiction and how they will be affected by some of these re- 
ductions. 

Mr. KiLDEE. This panel has been extremely helpful. We will take 
what you keep in your head and in your heart back to Washington. 
We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. KiLDRE. Ou- next panel is Sarah M. Greene, president of the 
National Head Start Association, East Bradenton, FL, and Sharon 
Ford, president of the National Head Start Directors Association, 
Burlington, lA. 

STATEMENTS OF SARAH GREENE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HEAD 
START ASSOCIATION, AND SHARON L. FORD, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL HEAD START DIRECTORS' ASSOCIATION, AND DIREC- 
TOR, SOUTHEAST IOWA HEAD START, BURLINGTON, lA 
Ms. Greene. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Sarah Greene, 

president of the National Head Start Association. We appreciate 

the opportunity to testify today on the reauthorization of Head 

Start. 

We welcome the strong support for Head Start from both Chair- 
man Kildee and Representative Tauke. In the short period that you 
have been chairman, you have held two important hearings rele- 
vant to Head Start. Representative Tauke's desire to hold this re- 
authorization hearing in Iowa, your home State, is evidence of the 
interest you have in Head Start. 

Head start was a pioneer in the concept of providing young chil- 
dren and their families with an array of comprehensive services. 
Our program not only helps children begin school on an even foot- 
ing, but also helps to strengthen their families as well. We have 
found that prevention in these early years nays off 

Head Start works for children. Head Start children are less 
likely to be held back a grade than those who did not attend Head 
Start. Children in Head Start obtain markedly higher levels of 
health care than children not in the program. They have fewer ab- 
sences from school and perform better on physical teats. In the pro- 
gram year 1983-84, 100 percent of the children enrolled 90 days or 
more completed medical screening, including all the appropriate 
tests. Ninety-six percent of those identified as needing treatment 
received treatment. Ninety-five percent of the children were 
brought up-to-date in their immunizations. 

Head Start also works for parents. Four out of five of Head Start 
children s parents are providing a volunteer service in the pro- 
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gram. Thirty-one percent of the program's paid staff are parents of 
current or former Head Start children. 

We have also found that in order to be successful we cannot 
skimp the level of care and support that we offer to our families. 
This is a challenging and a perlexing time for all of us who have 
worked to build a strong and effective Head Starr program. It is all 
but impossible to understand, given the Gramm-Rudman approach 
to balancing the budget through automatical across-the-board re- 
ductions, how we will be able to continue to maintain the level of 
quality that has been the hallmark of Head Start. It is also diffi- 
cult to grasp how we can accommodate such large cutbacks without 
serving even fewer children than we currently reach. 

Because of limited funding. Head Start has never come an3nvhere 
near meeting the need. The program now reaches only— we have in 
our testimony 18 percent, but I will certainly use the most current 
figure that you have given of 17 percent — of those who are eligible: 
452,000 low-income children are served, but 2.5 million children 
need Head Start today. The gap between well-off children who are 
participating in an early childhood development program and low- 
income children who do not have access to this important experi- 
ence is enormous. 

More and more American families are enrolling their children in 
early childhood programs. Enrollment of 3- and 4-year-olds nearly 
doubled from 1970 to 1983. Fifty-three percent of 3- to 4-year-olds 
whose families have incomes at or above $25,000 attended a pre- 
school program in 1982. However, poor children are not as likely to 
have this option. Less than 29 percent of children whose families 
have incomes below $10,000 were enrolled in preschool in 1982. 

Ironically, at the same time we face significant cutbacks and the 
real possibility of a weaker Head Start, the value of an earlj^ child- 
hood development experience for low-income children is bemg rec- 
ognized by policymakers across the country. This new attention 
makes it ever more vital that we continue to invest the resources 
necessary to preserve a quality Head Start Program. 

The role that a comprehensive early childhood development pro- 
gram such as Head Start can play in promoting a child's develop 
ment has been the focus of a great deal of public attention, much 
of it centered around the education reform movement. Policymak- 
ers, ranging from the Research and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Econmic Development to the National Association of El- 
ementary School Principals, have recognized the importance of a 
public investment in early childhood development. 

There has been a growing interest as a result in a number of 
States in early childhood development programs. The level of com- 
mitment and type of program vary widely. Last year Maine made 
almost a $2 million investment in Head Start to enable every 
county to serve 20 percent of eligible children. Washington State 
has authorized, but has not yet funded, for a law that would pro- 
vide State funds for programs which meet important criteria simi- 
lar to those which have led to to Head Start's success. Illinois will 
spe.id $12.1 million and South Carolina $5 million for preschool 
programs. 

However, we cannot depend on State efforts to fill the gap that 
exists between the children who need Head Start and those who 
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are able to receive its vital services. In the South, many of our 
States have just recently funded kindergarten programs. Mississip- 
pi is just now appropriating State funds for kindergarten. 

Child care is also not faring so well. In 1986, Alabama plans to 
eliminate child care services for all children except for those ap- 
proximately 350 chUdren who have been placed in protective custo- 
dy by the court system. In 1985, Virginia provided child care to 48 
percent of the children that it served in 1981. Georgia and Louisi- 
ana are seriously considering reducing State support for child care. 
State funding for preschool is not a pressing agenda in these States 
as well as many others. 

State-funded darly childhood development programs will never 
substitute for a strong Federal Head Start Program for another sig- 
nificmit reason. Most are not able to reach low-income children and 
families in the same way that Head Start programs can. Many of 
these new initiatives do not offer the comprehensive services that 
are necessary to effectively help low-income children and their 
families. Rather, they focus narrowly on education only, which is 
only one of our major program components. 

The reasons for a comprehensive approach are grounded in 
common sense. Children who miss breakfast and have little to eat 
during the rest of the day will have a difficult time concentrating 
school and will generally fail to thrive. Children who are sick 
'u. do not receive regular health care will miss too many days of 
preschool, will be lethargic when they do attend, and will continue 
to suffer from these problems as they continue their school careers. 
Parents who are trapped in a cycle of poverty and deprivation can 
become partners in their children's learning experiences with spe- 
cial help. Finally, communities which are involved in helping 
themselves and running their own programs can become stronger 
communities. The program's results prove that these components 
fit together well. 

Head Start has always recognized the necessity of a comprehen- 
sive ai)proach to early childhood development understanding that 
education, health, nutrition, and social services as well as parent 
involvement were all vital if we were to reach low-income children 
and their families. 

This approach is not the least costly route to providing services, 
but if we skimp on any one of these components, children and fam- 
ilies will pay the price. We must keep Head Start intact. 

Legislation reauthprizing Head Start in 1984 addressed several 
areas that were important to the continued strength of a compre- 
hensive Head Start Program by providing continued Federal fund- 
ing for the Child Development Associate Program. The CDA cre- 
dential is a vital one for Head Start teachers to strive for as it 
helps to guarantee that they are skilled in a range of competencies 
essential to quality care giving. Federal support is vital for CDA as 
it is extremely doubtful, given the low salaries of providers, that 
CDA could be operated solely on a fee-paying basis. 

Second, guaranteeing a continued investment in training, includ- 
ing CDA training. Research is clear that training is intimately 
linked to the quality of child care. We must continue to invest in 
training as well as retraining for several reasons. Head Start staff 
has a large percentage of parents, many of whom have not had the 
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opportunity for formal child care training. The extraordinarily 
high turnover which characterizes Head Start, as well as other 
child care programs, also makes training a constant need. Finally, 
experts agree that training is not a one-time service only, that staff 
benefit tremendously from inservice training. 

Strengthening the language Head Start's important performance 
standards to ensure that programs will be held accountable to a 
comprehensive set of effective standards. 

Allowing programs the opportunity to provide more than 1 year 
of Head Start service to children in their communities. We all real- 
ize that with such limited resources it is key to be able to provide 
as many children as possible with the benefits of a Head Start ex- 
perience. However, some children and families need help so desper- 
ately that 1 year is not enough to make a difference in their lives. 
We must always have the opportunity to reach out to such fami- 
lies. 

These changes help to protect the continuing quality of Head 
Start services and guarantee that the program would be able to 
reach out with extra support to our neediest families. 

However, other issues remain that are difficult to address with 
diminishing resources. These concerns threaten both the quality of 
Head Start and its ability to serve additional children. Head Start 
salaries are very low. It is exceedingly difficult to recruit new staff. 
Recruitment is always with us because of the high turnover rate 
generated by low wages. We cannot continually expect low-income 
women to be able to subsidize Head Start programs through their 
low wages. 

The rising cost of insurance has added a further financial burden 
on programs. Insurance has also added yet another factor to the 
painful tradeoffs programs constantly struggle with— do we serve 
another child, allow our workers to continue to sacrifice their own 
well-being by not raising salaries, pay the additional costs of neces- 
sary insurance, or exand the number of children in each classroom 
and diminish quality? 

These dilemmas are obviously exacerbated by the budget reduc- 
tions we are currently experiencing as well as the threat of further 
cutbacks. It is difficult to envision what of Head Start will remain 
by 1991 if these automatic reductions continue. Head Start, like 
other child care programs, already operates on budgets with little 
elasticity. Since over 70 to 80 percent of our costs are wages, we do 
not have a large amount of fat to cut. 

While to many an across-the-board approach to budget balancing 
sounds sensible, it will have a devastating impact on the ability of 
Head Start to effectively reach the millions of children and fami- 
lies who are now living in poverty. 

We must reauthorize Head Start, the community service block 
grant, and the low income home energy assistance program. We 
urge that this ht^ppen quickly so as not to be caught in the press of 
last minute business. It is time to express confidence in Head Start 
by providing a 5-year reauthorization. It is also time to recognize 
the value of a Head Start experience for children and families and 
to provide for authorization levels that would allow for a $200 mil- 
lion increase during each of these years. If these funds were appro- 
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priated, we would still not even serve 50 percent of eligible chil- 
dren in 1991. 

We share Members of Congress' concern with the rising deficit. 
However, we can mortgage our Nation's future by many choices. 
One such choice which clearly threatens the strength of our future 
work force is to fail to provide the support that young children 
need in years that are critical to their development. We urge you 
not only to move ahead to reauthorize Head Start, but also to re- 
consider the Gramm-Rudman approach to the hard budget choices 
we must make as a Nation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sarah Greene follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sarah Greene, President, National Head Start 

Association 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, I am Sarah Greene, President of the National 
Head Start Association (NHSA). We appreciate the opportunity to testify today on 
the reauthorization of Head Start. 

We welcome the strong support for Head Start from both Chairman Kildee and 
Representative Tauke. In the short period that Representative Kildee has been 
Chairman, you have held two important hearings relevant to Head Start. Repre- 
sentative Tauke's desire to hold this reauthorization hearing in Iowa, your home 
state, is evidence of the interest you have in Head Start. 

Head Start was a pioneer in the concept of providing young children and their 
families with an array of comprehensive services. Our program not only helps chil- 
dren begin school on an even footing, but also helps to strengthen their families as 
well. We have found that prevention in these key early years pay off. 

Head Start works for children. Head Start children are less likely to be held back 
a grade or assigned to a special education class than similar children who did not 
attend Head Start. Children in Head Start obtain markedly higher levels of health 
care than children not in the program, have fewer absences from school and per- 
torm better on physical tests. In the program year 1983-84, 100 percent of the chil- 
dren enrolled nmety days or more completed medical screening, including all of the 
appropriate tests. Ninety-six percent of those identified as needing treatment re- 
ceived treatment. Ninety-five percent of the children were brought up-to-date in 
their immunizations. 

Head Start also works for parents. Four out of five of Head Start children's par- 
ents are providing a volunteer service in the program. Thirty-one percent of the pro- 
gram s paid staff are parents of current or former Head Start children. 

We have also found that in order to be successful that we can not skimp the level 
of care and support that we offer to our families. This is a challenging and a per- 
plexing time for all of us who have worked to build a strong and effective Head 
Start program. It is all but impossible to understand given the Gramm-Rudman ap- 
proach to balancing the budget through automatic across-the-board reductions, how 
we will be able to continue to maintain the level of quality that has been the hall- 
mark of Head Start. It is also difficult to grasp how we can accommodate such large 
cutbar ^ without serving even fewer children than we currently reach. 

Because of limited funding. Head Start has never come anywhere near meeting 
the need. The program now reaches only 1^ percent of those who are eligible: 
452,000 low-income children are served but 2.5 million children need Head Start 
today. The gap between well-off children who are participating in an early child- 
hood development program and low-income children who do not have access to this 
important experience is enormous. 

More and more American families are enrolling their children in early childhood 
pr^rams. Enrollment of three- and four-year-olds nearly doubled from 1970 to 1983. 
Fifty-three percent of three- to four-year-olds whose families have incomes at or 
above $25,000 attended a preschool program in 1982. However, poor children are not 
as likely to have this option. Less than 29 percent of children whose families have 
incomes below $10,000 were enrolled in preschool in 1982. 

Ironically, at the same time we face significant cutbacks and the real possibility 
of a weaker Head Start, the value of an early childhood development experience for 
low.income children is being recognized by policymakers across the country. This 
new attention makes it even more vital that we continue to invest the resources 
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necessary to preserve a quality Head Start program. The role that a comprehensive 
early childhood development program such as Head Start can play in promoting a 
child's development has been the focus of a great deal of public attention much of it 
centered around the education reform movement. Policymakers ranging from the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development to the 
National Association of Elementary School Principals have recognized the import 
tance of a public investment in early childhood development. 

There has been a growing interest as a result in a number of states in early child- 
hood development programs. The level of commitment and type of program vary 
widely. Last year, Maine made almost a $2 million investment in Head Start to 
enable every county to serve 20 percent of eligible children. Washington State has 
authorized but not yet provided funding for a law that would provide state funds for 
programs which meet important criteria similar to those which have led to Head 
Start's success. Illinois will spend $12.1 million and South Carolina $5 million for 
preschool programs. 

However, we cannot depend on state efforts to fill the gap that exists between the 
children who need Head Start and those who are able to receive its vital services. In 
the South, many of our states have only recently funded kindergarten programs. 
Mississippi is just now appropriating state funds for kindergarten. Child care is also 
not faring so well. In 1986, Alabama plans to eliminate child care services for all 
children except for those— approximately 350 children— who have been placed in 
protective custody by the court system. In 1985, Virginia provided child care to 48 
percent of the children that it served in 1981. Georgia and Louisiana are seriously 
considering reducing state support for child care. State funding for preschool is not 
a pressing agenda item in these states as well as many others. 

State-funded early childhood development programs will never substitute for a 
strong federal Head Start program for another significant reason. Most are not able 
to reach low-income children and families in the same way that Head Start pro- 
grams can. Many of the new initiatives do not offer the comprehensive services that 
are necessary to effectively helping low-income children and families. Rather, they 
focus narrowly on education only one of our program components. 

The reasons for a comprehensive approach are grounded in common sense. Chil- 
dren who miss breakfast and have little to eat during the rest of the day will have a 
difficult time concentrating in school, and will generally fail to thrive. Children who 
are sick and who do not receive regular health care will miss too many days of pre- 
school, will be lethargic when they do attend, and will continue to suffer from tfiese 
problems as they continue their school careers. Parents who are trapped in a cycle 
of poverty and deprivation can become partners in their children's learning experi- 
ences with special help. Finally communities which are involved in helping them- 
selves and running their own programs can become stronger communities. The pro- 
gram's results prove that these components fit together well. 

Head Start has always recognized the nece,ssity of a comprehensive approach to 
early childhood development understanding that education, health, nutrition and 
social services as well as parent involvement were all vital if we are to reach low- 
income children and their families. 

This approach is not the least costly route to providing services but if we skimp 
on any component, children and families will pay the price. We must keep Head 
Start intact. Legislation reauthorizing Head Start in 1984 addressed several areas 
that were important to the continued strength of a comprehensive Head Start pro- 
gram by: 

Providing continued federal funding for the Child Development Associate Pro- 
gram. The CDA credential is a vital one for Head Start teachers to strive for as it 
helps to guarantee that they are skilled in a range of competencies essential to qual- 
ity care giving. Federal support is vital for CDA as it is extremely doubtful given 
the low salaries of providers that CDA could be operated solely on a fee-paying 
basis. 

Guaranteeing a continued investment in training including CDA training. Re- 
search is clear that training is intimate-linked to the quality of child care. We must 
continue to invest in training as well as re- training for several reasons. Head Start 
staff has a large percentage of parents, many of whom have not had the opportunity 
for formal child care traming. The extraordinarily high turnover which character- 
izes Head Start as well as other child care programs also makes training a constant 
need. Finally, experts agree that training is not a one-time only service and that 
staff benefit tremendously from in-service training. 

Strengthening the language surrounding Head Start's important performance 
standards to insure that programs will be held accountable to a comprehensive set 
of effective standards. 
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Allowing programs the opportunity to provide more than one year of Head Start 
service to children in their communities. We all realiza that with such limited re- 
sources, It is key to be able to provide as many children as possible with the benefits 
of a Head Start experience. However, some children and families need help so des- 
perately that one year is not enough to make a difference in their lives. We must 
always have the ability to reach out to such families. 

These changes helped to protect the continuing quality of Head Start services and 
guarante*^ that the program would be able to reach out with extra support to our 
neediest families. 

However, other issues remain that are difficult to address with diminishing re- 
sources. These concerns threaten both the quality of Head Start and its ability to 
serve additional childen. Head Start salaries are very low. It is exceedingly difficult 
to recruit new staff. Recruitment is always with us because of the high turnover 
rate generated by those low wagers. We cannot continually expect low-income 
women to be able to subsidize Head Start programs through their low wages. The 
rising cost of insurance has added a further financial burden on programs. Insur- 
ance has also added yet another factor to the painful trade-offs programs constantly 
struggle with— Do we serve another child, allow our workers to continue to sacrifice 
their own well-being by not raising salaries, pay the additional costs of necessary 
insurance or expand the number of children in each classroom and diminish 
quality? 

These dilemmas are obviously exacerbated by the budget reductions we are cur- 
rently experiencing as well as the threat of further cutbacks. It is difficult to envi- 
sion what of Head Start will remain by 1991 if these automatic reductions continue. 
Head Start like other child programs already operates on budgets with little elastic- 
ity. Since over 70-80 percent of our costs are wages, we do not have a large amount 
of fat to cut. 

While to many, an across-the-board approach to budget balancing sounds sensible, 
it will have a devasting impact on the ability of Head Start to effectively reach the 
millions of children and families who are now living in poverty. 

We must reauthorize Head Start, the Community Service Block Grant and the 
Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program. We urge that this happen quickly so 
as not to be caught in the press of last minute business. It is time to express confi- 
dence in Head Start by providing a five-year reauthorization. It is also time to rec- 
ognize the value of a Head Start experience for children and families and to provide 
for authorization levels that would allow for a $200 million increase during each of 
those years. If these funds were appropriate, we would still not serve 50 percent of 
eligible children in 1991. We share members of Congress concern with with the 
rising deficit. However, we can mortgage our nation's future by many choices. One 
such choice which clearly threatens the strength of our future workforce is to fail to 
provide the support that young children need in years that are critical to their de- 
velopment. We urge you not only to move ahead to reauthorize Head Start but also 
to reconsider the Gramm-Rudman approach to the hard budget choices we must 
make as a nation. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. Miss Ford. 

Ms. Ford. First of all I would like to say welcome to Iowa, Chair- 
man Kildee, and welcome home, Representative Tauke. I am really 
glad you chose Iowa to have our hearing because that gives me the 
opportunity to share with you the excellent Head Start programs 
that we operate in Iowa. 

My name is Sharon Ford and I am the Head Start director for 
Southeast Iowa Community Action in Burlington, lA. I currently 
serve as president of the National Head Start Directors' Associa- 
tion. 

There are 18 Head Start programs in Iowa and 16 of those pro- 
grams are operated by community action programs. We have found 
that Head Start works well under CAP for several reasons. First, 
the goals and philosophy of the programs are similar. Both help 
people help themselves and both involve people in making deci- 
sions about things that affect them. CAP's also may be more flexi- 
ble than some other grantees and parents feel more comfortable 
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about their role of involvement. CAP, as does Head Start, gives 
preference to parents in their hiring practices. 

In Iowa we operate a variety of programs. We have the standard 
center-based program, the variation in center attendance, the full- 
day program, the home-based program, the combination home- 
based/center-based, and we also operate satellite homes/centers. 

This wear Iowa is funded to serve 3,646 children with a budget of 
$7,183,949, making our cost per child $1,970. In addition, $33,141 is 
disignated for services to the handicapped. As you know. Congress 
has manadated that we reserve 10 percent of our slots for handi- 
capped children. Last year in Iowa we served 653 children who 
were handicapped, far surpassing the 10-i)ercent mandate. 

Iowa programs have been successful in keeping their cost per 
child down because of the services we have been able to obtain 
from the local community and other agencies. Last year our non- 
Federal contribution in Iowa amounted to $3,193,258. These dona- 
tions come to our programs in the form of such things as free 
space, health services, transportation, and volunteer hours. 

We support the national policy of parent involvement in the 
Head Start Program. Last year our parents alone volunteered 
263,997 hours for Head Start. Also, we recruit our staff from our 
parent group. The Iowa programs have 684 employees, of which 196 
are current Head Start parents or former Head Start parents. 

Iowa has been effective in working with the area education agen- 
cies. AEA's provide some screenigs for children in such areas as 
speech and haring. They also provide follow-up services for the 
handicapped. 

Some programs are able to coordinate children's health exams 
with the Public Health Department when pediatric nurse practi- 
tioners are available. The local extension agencies provide training 
for programs and the parents on such topics as nutrition, budget- 
ing, home improvement and self-improvement. Programs have been 
successful in coordinating transportation with the regional transit 
authority in the area, thus sharing some costs for vehicles and op- 
eration of a transportation system in the community. 

As you can see, Iowa programs are resourceful and have been 
using community resources to the fullest. Unfortunately, with 
Gramm-Rudman and the budget cuts, our resources are also facing 
cutbacks which means less free services will be available to Iowa 
Head Start programs. Gramm-Rudman may balance the national 
budget, but it will destroy the existing balance of Head Start, 
cap's, and other social service programs. Although most social pro- 
grams have had to budget very carefully, there was a spirit of coop- 
eration and an exchange of ideas and resources and knowledge 
among us. With Gramm-Rudman, there will be nothing to share 
and each will be forced to work less efficiently, if at all. 

It is our hope that Congress will choose to reauthorize Head 
Start for 5 years. This will allow for more continuity and long-term 
lanning from the national level on down to the local level. Head 
tart programs could then be assured that certain aspects o" the 
program would be continued for 5 years and could plan their lives 
and administration of the program more effectively. 

Why should Congress continue to spend money on Head Start in 
Iowa? The most simple and convincing reason is because we have 
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found that Head Start really works. We have experienced a child 
enrolling in the program years ago unfamiliar with silverware and 
responding to only the kid come to learn how to eat with silver- 
ware, how to smile and feel good about herself, and how to learn 
her name and go on to high school and employment. We have seen 
that child's mother become involved in parent center meetings, the 
classroom, and the Head Start kitchen. The mother learned sanita- 
tion, nutrition, budgeting, cooking, and ways to work with her 
child. The mother's self-esteen grew dramatically and when her 
second child was enrolled in Head Start her self-confidence had im- 
proved so much that she volunteered to be a secretary for the 
parent group. The father also became involved with the program 
and through encouragement was able to find a better paying job to 
help the family financially. 

We have enrolled children who were considered to be retarded 
and we have found through working with them and testing that 
they had a hearirg loss. Once the hearing loss was corrected, they 
were able to function at their normal level. 

We have had parents attend GED classes in our centers and with 
encouragement and support from the staff were able to obtain 
their high school diplomas. Some have gone on to further training 
to become LPN's, RN's, teachers, and social workers, and employed 
in the community. 

Through parent meetings and training many parents have expe- 
rienced an improved self-image and are active members in the 
public school systems. 

There are many other success stories we could also share with 
you, and some of those you heard about from the parent testimony 
today. 

The members of this committee know that dollars invested in the 
lives of Head Start children and families will reaD investments 
back to the community, the State, and the Nation, many their 
times over. Those parents who gain employment because they 
learned job skills at Head Start come off the welfare rolls and 
begin to pay taxes. Head Start parents often will become involved 
in the public school systems when their children get older. They 
will devote time and energy to the school system. Their children 
will see the value of education and go on to college to become doc- 
tors, lawyers, and corporate executives. 

I also believe that the child whose parent volunteers in the class- 
room will be much less likely to abuse or neglect that child. Since 
we know that the abusing parent was likely to have been an 
abused child herself or himself. Head Start is important in break- 
ing this vicious cycle. 

Iowa programs share the concern of other programs across the 
country of the effects the Gramm-Rudman bill will have on chil- 
dren and families. This year it means a possible reduction in Iowa 
of $100,575. With our average cost per child of $1,970, that could 
mean a loss of 51 children in Iowa. However, if we lose other serv- 
ices such as AEA, the loss of children will be even greater. 

To reiterate some key points of Miss Greene's testimony. Head 
Start is a proven program. It should be reauthorized for 5 years. 
Second, its integrity and quality must not be sacrificed to Grarnm- 
Rudman. State and local resources cannot be stretched farther and 
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Head Start Program budgets are already trimmed to the bone. Fi- 
nally, if you will allow me that courtesy, I think you will agree, 
Representative Tauke, that what's good for Iowa is good for the 
Nation. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sharon Ford follows:] 

Phepared Statement of Sharon L. Ford, President, National Head Start 
Director's Association and Head Start Director, Southeast Iowa Head Start 

Welcome to Iowa, Mr. Chairman and welcome home Representative Tauke. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity you have granted me today to testify on behalf of a pro- 
gram as important as Head Start. I am glad you are in Iowa because it gives me a 
chance to talk about the excellent Head Start programs we have in the state. 

My name is Sharon Ford and I am the Head Start Director for the Southeast 
Iowa Community Action Organization in Burlington, Iowa. I also serve as President 
of the National Head Start Director's Association. 

There are 18 Head Start programs in Iowa of which 16 are in Community Action 
Programs. We have found Head Start works well under CAP programs for several 
reasons. First the goals and philosophy of the CAP's and the Head Start program 
are similar. Both help people help themselves and both involve people in making 
decisions about things that affect them. CAP's also may be more flexible than some 
other types of grantees and parents feel more comfortable in their role of involve- 
ment. CAP as does Head Start gives preference to parents in their hiring practices. 

We operate a variety of Head Start programs in Iowa. We have the most common 
option of the center based program where children are in classes four hours a day, 
five days a week, and the variation in center attendance where children attend class 
less than five days a week. We have the full day program for children of parents 
who are in training or employed and the child attends a classroom all day while the 
parent is out of the home, and we have double sessions where the same teaching 
staff has one class in the morning and a second in the afternoon. Also we operate 
the combination home based/center based option where a child attends class two 
days a week and the teacher goes into the home twice a month to work with the 
parent and a variation of the home based program, where children are in center 
setting twice a month and the teacher makes weekly visists to the home to work 
with the parent in developing parenting skills. As a result of expansion we have the 
satellite homes/center where 5-6 children in an isolated area are brought together 
in a small group in that local community for a Head Start class. 

This year Iowa is funded to serve 3,646 children with a budget of $7,183,949.00 
making our cost per child $1,970. In addition $33,141.00 is designated for services to 
the handicapped. Congress has mandated we reserve 10% of our slots for handi- 
capped children Last Year Iowa served 653 children who were handicapped, sur- 
passing the 10% mandate. 

Iowa programs have been successful in keeping their cost per child down because 
of the services we have been able to obtain from the local community and other 
agencies. Last year our non-federal contribution amounted to $3,193,258. These do- 
nations come to our programs in the form of such things as free space, health serv- 
ices, transportation and volunteer hours. 

We support the national policy of parent involvement in the program. Last year 
parents alone volunteered 263,997 hours for Head Start. Also, we recruit staff from 
our parents group. The Iowa programs have 684 employees of which 196 are Head 
Slart parents or former Head Start parents. 

Iowa has been effective with coordinating services with the local Area Education 
Agencies (AEA). AEA's provide some screenings for children in such areas as speech 
and hearing. They also provide follow-up services for children disagnosed as handi- 
capped. 

Some programs are able to coordinate children's health exams with the Public 
Health Department when pediatric nurse practitioners are available. The local Ex- 
tension Agencies provide training for programs and the parents on such topics as 
nutrition, Dudgeting, home improvement and self-improvement. Programs have been 
successful in coordinating transportation with the Regional Transit Authority in the 
area, thus sharing some costs for vehicles and operation of a transportation system 
in the community. 

As you can see, Iowa programs are resourceful rnd have been using community 
resources to the fullest. Unfortunately, with budget cuts and Gramm-Rudman our 
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resources are also facing cutbacks which means less free service will be available to 
Head Start programs. . .„ j 

Gramm-Rudman may balance the national budget but it will destroy the existing 
balance of Head Start, CAP's and other social service programs. Although most 
social programs have had to budget very carefully, there y/as a spirit of cooperation 
and an exchange of ideas, resources and knowledge. With Gramm-Rudman there 
will be nothing to share and each will be forced to work less efficiently, if at all. 

It is our hope that Congress will choose io reauthorize Head Start for five years. 
This will allow for more continuity and long term planning from the national level 
on down to the local level. Head Start programs could be assured that certain as- 
pects of the program would be continued for five years and could plan their lives 
and administration of the program more effectively. 

Why should Congress continue to spend money on Head Start in Iowa? The most 
simple and convincing reason is because we know from experience that Head Start 
really works. 

We have experienced a child enrolling in the program years ago unfamiliar with 
silverware and responding only to "the kid" come to learn how to eat with silver- 
ware, how to smile and feel good about herself, to respond to her name and go on to 
high school and employment. We have seen that child's mother become involved n 
Head Start parent meetings, the classroom and the Head Start kitchen. The mother 
learned sanitation, nutrition, budgeting, cooking and ways to work with her child. 
The mother's self-esteem grew dramatically and when her second child was enrolled 
in Head Start the mother's self-confidence had improved so much that she volun- 
teered to be secretary for the center parent meetings. The father became involved 
with the program as well and eventually was able to obtain a better paying job to 
help them financially. 

We have enrolled children who were considered to be retarded and we have found 
through working with them that they had a hearing loss. Once the hearing problem 
was corrected they were able to function at their normal level. 

We have had parents attend G.E.D. classes in our centers and with encourage- 
ment and support obtain their high school diploma. Some have gone on to further 
training to become LPN's, RN's, teachers and social workers and employed in the 
community. 

Through parent meetings and training many parents have experienced an im- 
proved self-image and are active members in the local schools parent associations. 

There are many other success stories we could share with you about children and 
families who have succeeded because Head Start gave them a chance to succeed. 

The members of this committee know that dollars invested in the lives of Head 
Start children and families will reap investments back to the local community, the 
state and the nation many times over. Those parents who gain employment because 
they learn job skills at Head Start come off the welfare rolls and begin to pay taxes. 
Head Start parents often will become involved in the public school systems when 
their children get older. They will devote time and energy to that school system. 
Their children will see the value of education and go on to college and become doc- 
tors, lawyers, and corporate executives. I also believe that the child whose parent 
volunteers in the classroom will be much less likely to abuse or neglect that child. 
Since we know that the abusing parent was likely to have been abused as a child, 
Head Start is important in breaking a vicious cycle. 

Iowa programs share the concern of other programs across the country of the ef- 
fects the Gramm-Rudman bill will have on children and families. This year it means 
a possible reduction of $100,575. With our average cost per child of $1,970 that could 
mean a loss of 51 children. However, if we lose other services such as AEA the loss 
of children will be even greater. 

To reiterate some key points of Ms. Greene s testimony. Head Start is a proven 
program. It should be reauthorized for five years. Second, its integrity and quality 
must not be sacrificed to the Gramm-Rudman Amendment. State and local re- 
sources cannot be stretched farther, and Head Start program budgets are already 
trimmed to the bone. Finally, if you will allow me the courtesy to paraphrase, I 
think you will agree Representative Tauke, "What's good for Iowa is good for the 
nation." Thank you for your kindness and attentiveness. 

Mr. KiLDEE. He has told me that for many years. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Tauke. We allow Michigan some of the action, too. 
Mr. KiLDEE. As Head Start directors, how will you deal with the 
1.4-percent decrease mandated at your level? 
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Ms. Ford I spoke with a lot of the Iowa directors before I came 
to give testimony and many of them are looking at different op- 
tions. Some are considering cutting out transportation, some are 
considering reducing the days that children will be in class, and 
some are looking at decreased support services. And myself, as well 
as other people, are looking at reducing the number of children 

Mr. KiLDEE. Ms. Greene. 

Ms. Greene. I might just add that some representatives of the 
National Association met-of course, including Sharon-and we 
came up with several recommended options for programs to consid- 
foremost is, of course, looking at quality, and getting 
with the parents and staff and reviewing your tot£l program in 
terms of what is the best method to use. f e 

I think the examples Sharon gave are typical of the kinds of 
things that all programs are looking at. They^re looking internally 
at where can you cut utilities, maintenance. One of the things we 

c.'^LS"^f ^Z^u^ ? P®*" ^'^"^ "^^le^ee that is paid to 

stxpport staff who travel from center to center, visiting and talking 
with parents. Transportation is one of the big issues that manv 
propams are looking at. Many of them are looking at other sup- 
port staff and their offices. ^ 
But whatever the cuts, I think it diminishes the quality of Head 
chSdren looking at various options, including cutting 

Mr. KiLDEE. My own observation, of course, has been that I have 
not seen a Head Start Program anywhere in the country that had 
any real fat. You're sort of cutting into the bone a bit there, aren't 
you, when you do that. ' 

What do you think would be the effect upon your programs if 
there was imposed a 1-year limitation on service to a child' 

Ms. Greene. I think that would be extremely devastating I 
think m the last few years throughout the country, in most Head 
Start programs, the m^ority of the children have fell below the 
FwJ*? guideline not within or above, but below. The likelihood of 
r.n Ti,f " s^la"es or income changing in 1 year is virtually 
ml. The services would be needed for those 2 years. Children do not 
come into the program automatically jolly and happy, all of them 
settled and ready to learn. There's a process involved of traiS 
and caring to ^vhere those children reach that point. ^ 
"f® f happens with parents. Parents do not come into 
Scf fS ^"Somatically feeling important, having that self-worth 
that the parent who testified earlier spoke about. There is a train- 
ing process that s involved with those parents. One year would be 
ncrM^,";?' o? W,^ <l"a"ty services we're talk- 

not change '"^"""^ "^'•^"^^ 

I think it ought to be just the reverse. We're only serving 29 per- 

SSfrslnH^P^^^T' ""'^K^ years It ought to be 80 percent for 2 
years and 20 or 30 percent with the 1 year. It ought to be a local 
option based on the needs of that State or that community. There 
are in some communities, in some States, the availability of some 
preschool programs, but for the most part a lot of them that have 
XutL^T ^° HfSe 3 and then they anticipate those 

children then coming on to Head Start. So in most communities 
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there are no other resources available for those families. But a 1- 
year program for children would diminish the quality that we have 
worked so hard for over 20 years. It takes that kind of process to do 
a mindset, is what we're talking about, when we're talking about 
some of our parents. For many of them this is their first experience 
in dealing with making decisions regarding budgets and policies. 
It's the first time many of them have gotten involved in assessing 
their own career ideas in terms of gettmg them involved in school 
and going on to get their GED and, as Sharon said, going on and 
getting a 2-year and 4-year degree in CDA. 

Throughout this country we have lots arid lots of examples of 
people who are now serving as Head Start directors or support 
staff who started out as parent volunteers. That's a long process. 
You can't do that in a year. Many of them are working. And you 
don't just stop and take 16 hours a semester. You take one course, 
two courses. So it's a process that's involved. We would certainly 
lose quality. It ought to stay a local program option and I see us 
moving more toward keeping parents and children in the 2 years. 

Also, with the studies and emphasis on early intervention, many 
of the health problems that are detected are not all detected and 
all done in 1 year. Many times you do the initial referral and 
maybe nothing is found. It's later in the year, or even the next 
year, when health problems are detected. So that 2 year's service is 
needed to provide the full quality of services that we have talked 
about here for 20 years. We certainly are adamantly opposed to 
that being a blanket policy for programs. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Would you agree that it should be left to local 
option? 

Ms. Ford. Yes, I do. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Tom. 

Mr. Tauke. Following up on that, is the kind of assessment pro- 
gram that we heard about from the previous panel, is that followed 
generally on a nationwide basis? 

Ms. Greene. Yes, it is. All Head Start programs and policy coun- 
cils develop a screening criteria that is used in terms of assess- 
ment. They first do like a recruitment, trying to get all kids who 
are eligible to apply, and then they have a process where they sit 
down and go through applications and rate according to this crite- 
ria for enrollment they have set. Of course, income usually is first 
beccijse that is the Federal guidelines, and then you look at other 
things— handicap conditions, looking at children that are in protec- 
tive care, foster home situations, and you go on down the line. But 
all programs generally have in their personnel policies and proce- 
dures a procedure for handling recruitment. 

Mr. Tauke. Under the assessment criteria that were described by 
the last panel, apparently preference is given to 4-year-olds; you 
have more points if you're 4 than if you re 3, and m that way I 
presume there would be a higher percentage of children in for the 
1 year rather than for 2, but yet you capture those people who 
were particularly needy for a 2-year program. 

Is that the way the assessment generally works at the local 
level? 

Ms. Greene. I think the assessment in terms of the age is not 
generally looked at that way. That is peculiar to this particular 
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program. But the ones that I know nationwide, that look at the 4- 
year-old, are trying to make sure that that child has the benefit of 
Head Start before entering public school. It is to make sure that 
that child has at least had that year, because in most communities 
at age 5 many of them enter kindergarten. So it is trying to ensure 
that that child has had at least that year of Head Start. I don't 
think it's based on the discusbiou that Mr. Murphy had. 

I also would doubt or disagree tremendously in saying that there 
is very limited gains in terms of the child's learning by being in 
Head Start 2 years. The difference in terms of what happens at 3 
and 4 through early childhood practices tells you there's a different 
maturity level. I think if there is more gain it's due to that. But I 
don't think there are any studies that show that. From the Head 
Start programs that I'm familiar with, there is a curriculum that is 
individualized according to that child's -.eed, where that child is 
and where that child needs to go. I don't think there is substantial 
evidence to show that, not from the programs throughout this 
country that I'm familiar with. 

Mr. Tauke. How do you feel, either of you, about the regulations 
that Mr. Murphy referred to earlier, which say essentially we're 
trying to encourag, 1 year participation but 2 years is OK if you 
meet certain guidelines. 

Have you had a chance to review those criteria, first of all 

Mo. Greene. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Tauke. Do you have any observations? 

Ms. Ford. We continue to be supportive of the legislation as it is 
now written, giving the option to programs to jarve children more 
than 1 year. 

Mr. Tauke. Are you familiar with the criteria that Mr. Murphy 
referred to earlier and do you find that consistent with the legisla- 
tion, or do you think it's a problem? 

Ms. Greene. I don't really hear a criteria for that. I disagree, I 
should say, with his rationale, in which he i.aid basically that chil- 
dren do not gain very much in those 2 years or that there's a Dig 
difference in terms of what happens that last year versus the first 
year. I don't think there is evidence to support that. 

Mr. Tauke. I don't think either of you mentioned the $25 million 
for training^ and technical assistance. Do you feel we should take 
that $25 ir'^lion and set it aside for training and technical assist- 
ance? 

Ms. Greene. Definitely. In my testimony I mentioned the impor- 
tance of the T&TA, the training and technical assistance, in CDA. 
We feel that money ought to be protected and definitely in there 
because. No. 1, Head Start does not have a high turnover of staff 
and definitely, by matriculation, you have a turnover in parents. 
That training money needs to be in there so that programs can 
adequately train staff. 

Mr. Tauke. I noticed you said it was important, and I think it's 
important, too. But when the across-the-board cut is mad^, for ex- 
ample, and that's not touchable, I wonder 'f it is more important 
than the kids. 

Ms. Greene. I think in order to giv ^ * s a quality program 
you need quality staff, and that's thro i ^ ainlng. You're using 
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lots of paraprofessionals and the turnover in that continuous train- 
ing is necessary. 

Mr. Tauke. Sharon, you would agree with that? 

Ms. Ford. Yes, and when you start tampering witha the T&TA 
funds which are available to train staff, then you are jeopardizing 
the quality of staff you have. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there any wsy to deal with the turnover problem? 

Ms. Greene. Yes. Give us a l!Uf,e — [laughter]. We can raise the 
level of salaries for all of our employees and keep the staff. 

You see, what happens, we train them in good fashion and then 
they move on to a higher paying job. You know, that's beautiful in 
one sense, and we want that to happen for the employee or the 
parent, but what that does for our program is it keeps us transi- 
tion. It keeps us training and retraining and it jeopardizes the 
quality of the program. 

V/e would like to be able to keep that trained person because 
they have started from the ground and worked their way up. So if 
we haH this cost-of-living increase, if we had he^^^ able to use our 
$12 million and put it just into salaries, then it ^ould enable us to 
keep those staff persons. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there any coordination between the State pro- 
grams and Head Start? 

Ms. Greene. Yes, in many States. First of all, in all of the State 
programs that Fm familiar with. Head Start staff were involved in 
the initial planning and implementation of the program. In many 
of the State programs the money is added on like additional money 
for Head Start, extending the services, or offering it to more chil- 
dren in Head Start. In many instances — I know in California and 
in, I think, Maine — I gave an example of Maine — that is the way it 
is set up. But in most States, Head Start is involved initially, 
trying to ensure that the comprehensiveness of the early childhood 
program is there and not just dwelling on the education compo- 
nent. But Head Starts are generally involved. 

Mr. Tauke. Finally, perhaps for the record you could just tell us 
how the National Head Start Association is set up. You're kind of 
an umbrella organization, as I understand it, but why don't you 
clarify that for the record. 

Ms. Greene. Certainly. 

The National Head Start Association is comprised of four affili- 
ate groups— Head Start parents. Head Start staff. Head Start direc- 
tors, and Head Start friends. We have representatives on each of 
those affiliate boards, from the 10 regions, mcluding the Indian and 
migrant Head Starts. There are in each affiliate board at least two 
representatives from each region. They meet with all of their re- 
gions, with all of the States, and they get their concerns and their 
issues and then bring them back to the affiliate board. 

The overall board is like an umbrella. It has six representatives 
from each of those affiliates, so they then feed into the overall asso- 
ciation in all of the decisionmaking process. 

We have regular board meetings. We have started a newsletter 
where we communicate to all Head Start grantees all the various 
actions that have taken place and, as such, they then feed into us 
all the kinds of issues and problems that they ^re having across 
the country. 
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We then have an annual conference where parents and staff and 
all these various affiliate groups come together and have training 
and share different ideas on what's going on in their program, and 
also share problems at the centers. 

Mr. Tauke. Sharon, your organization is one of the affiliates of 
the National Head Start Association? 

Ms. Ford. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. Very good. Thank you so much. 
Mr. KiLDEE. I thank both of you for your testimony. We will be 
in contact with both of you as we start reauthorizing 
Ms. Greene. Thank you. 
Ms. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next panel consists of Joanne Lane, chair of the 
Iowa Commission on Children, Youth and Families, Waterloo, lA; 
Karen King, director of rhe Polk County Child Care Resource 
Center, Des Moines, lA; and Mike Knapp, legislative chairman, 
Iowa Association for the Education of Young Children, Waterloo, 

Ms. Lane, why don't you proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF S. JOANNE LANE, CHAIR, IOWA COMMISSION ON 
CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, AND DIRECTOR OF CHILD 
CARE SERVICES, EXCEPTIONAL PERSONS, INC.; KAREN KING, 
PROGRAM MANAGER, POLK COUNTY CHILD CARE RESOURCE 
CENTER, DES MOINES, lA, AND MICHAEL M. KNAPP, LEGISLA- 
TIVE CHAIR, IOWA ASSOCIATION FOR THE FDUCATION OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 

Ms. Lane. Good morning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Honorable 
Congressman Kildee and Honorable Congressman Tauke, for allow- 
ing me the privilege of testifying before this committee. 

I am Joanne Lane from Waterloo, and the testimony v/hich I 
present to you this morning is based on two perspectives: 

First of all, that of the director of the Child Care Coordination 
and Referral Services Program of the Exceptional Persons, which is 
a human service agency incorporated under the corporate laws of 
the btate of Iowa and declared tax exempt under section 501(c)(3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as a charitable, nonprofit orga- 
nization. The basic direction of the agency is to give services that 
atteot the mentally retarded and physically handicapped of the 
Governor's Planning Area VII. 

The policy of the agency has always been to coordinate services 
available, first using the existing services through existing agen- 
cies, second, helping other agencies develop programs to meet 
needs, and third, to develop and operate programs on their own. 

y y ^^"^ ^^^^ Coordination program was established in 
197b through the cooperative efforts of the Black Hawk County 
Board of Supervisors and the Long-Range Planning Division of the 
Cedar Valley United Way, it was determined that placement of the 
program within an existing agency philosophically in harmony 
with the goals of the child care coordination program would be 
more cost etfective than starting a new agency. That is the reason 
it tends to confuse people, but we are under the neutral umbrella 
ot the Exceptional Persons, Inc. agency. 
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Following a survey in 1980-81— there y/as a community survey of 
child care needs and attitudes the coordination program was ex- 
panded to provide support to the family day care home provider 
and the parent who is dependent upon adequate/affordable child 
care to be able to work or to be able to take part in a training pro- 
grain. Since 1983, then, the program has been known as Child Care 
Coordination and Referral Services. The program has 1.75 staff— a 
0.75 family day care specialist and myself, and I serve as a f"l!- 
time program director, and then v/ith the clerical support from the 
Exceptional Persons, Inc. agency. Funding comes fron? the F'ack 
Hawk County Board of Superdsors, 44 percent; the Jcdar V alley 
United Way, 13 percent; the Child Nutrition Program, 28 percent; 
and various small grants, 13 percent. 

The broader perspective that I bring to you is that of Chair of 
the Iowa Commission for Children, Youth and Families. Cr^^ated by 
the 70th General Assembly, the purpose of the Commission is tv.'o- 
fold: It is to encourage coordination of sej^ices and resoi rces to 
children, youth and^ families, and it is to advocate for children, 
youth and families through decisionmaking bodies and the general 
public. 

The Commission is g^ven a divei*se makeup to fulfill those two 
purposes. The Commission is composed of nine citizen members, in* 
eluding in that nine one youth and one family counselor, three 
public officials, which are a mayor, a member of a county board of 
supervisors, and a school board member; five department directors, 
departments of public instruction, health, human services, sub- 
stance abuse and corrections; and then there are five nonvoting* 
members, four legislators, two from each house and one from each 
party; and a district court judge. 

In the enclosed annual report— and Karen brought them over 
from Des Moines. I think there are just two or three copies, but we 
will bring enough copies in this afternoon. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We will make that a part of the record, too. 

Ms. Lane. You will see the names of the members of the Com- 
mission. 

[The document referred to was not received by the committee.] 
Ms. Lane. Much of the Commission's work is done through com- 
mittees. A large number of citizens and professionals from across 
Iowa serve on these committees. 

The legislature gave the Commission these duties: To work with 
State agencies in an advisory capacity to help plan needed services 
for children, youth, and families; to improve and coordinate plan- 
ning efforts of Federal, State and local service providers; to provide 
the Governor and legislature with recommendations and informa- 
tion to upgrade and improve services to children, youth and fami- 
lies—that's an annual requirement and our annual report is part 
of that; to provide local communities with technical assistance; to 
identify State and Federal resources tiiat can be used in local 
areas; to provide needed programs and services for parents to assist 
them in their parenting role; to work to identify unmet needs and 
develop a plan to meet those needs; and to serve as an advocate for 
Iowa's children, youth, and families to decisionmaking bodies and 
the public. 
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Additionally, this last year the legislature gave the Commission 

lother function, which was to work with the local county boards 
of social welfare in each county to ascertain the human services 
available, how these services are coordinated and the cause of co- 
ordination problems, to identify duplication of services, and to help 
break the cycle of dependency experienced by some families on 
human services programs. 

In the spring of 1985, as the Commission completed its first year 
of operation as an advocacy and coordinating agency and began 
making plans for subsequent years, it questioned whether an effec- 
tive and efficient service delivery system which is responsive to the 
needs of all of Iowa's children and families actually exists. 

The approach used by the Commission to address this question 
was to first define its roles in promoting the system. In its advoca- 
cy role, the Commission acts as a spokesman for children, youth, 
and families in Iowa. This responsibility dictates that it not only be 
responsive to the needs and concerns of lowans, but that it create a 
means to hear these concerns. Therefore, the Commission held 
statewide hearings in September 1985 entitled "Building Blocks for 
the Future; Are We Providing Necessary Services for Children, 
Youth and Families Now?" 

Over 300 lowans attended the hearings that were held in Water- 
loo, Davenport, Des Moines, Mount Pleasant, Spencer, and Council 
Bluffs to inform Commission members of their interests and ideas. 
Although 21 topics were addressed, the emerging theme from those 
hearings centered on the economy and the resulting stress being 
felt by children and families in Iowa. Of particular concern were 
mental health services for children, child care, and child abuse. 

Some of the recommendations related to child care there were 
made by lowans at those hearings were— in the interest of brief- 
ness, I am not going to read all of them. They're in the written tes- 
timony. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Your entire testimony will be made a part of the 
record, so you may summarize in any way you wish. 

Mr. Lane. To establish and fund programs in local communities 
to enable them to meet their specific child care needs; to raise the 
social service block grant eligibility guidelines for child care subsi- 
dy; to establish a child care clearinghouse to improve communica- 
tions among communities, to aid them in developing quality child 
care programs, and provide information about child care; to devel- 
op before and after school child care programs in the State; to pro- 
vide more available and affordable child care for parents to work. 

Child care should be available for job training; it should be avail- 
able when parents are looking for work; quality day care referral 
services and delivery of child care services should be viewed as a 
social policy tool designed to stimulate employment. 

Establish an information program to educate providers about nu- 
trition, child abuse prevention, care for children, and personal hy- 
giene; quality child care should be available to low-income parents 
and it needs to be affordable and accessible on a sliding-fee scale; 
provide child care assistance to teenage mothers who wish to con- 
tinue their education; expand child care subsidies to all countries; 
funds need to be increased for identified needs such as infant care, 
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sick child care, before and after school care, or special child care 
needs programs. 

These are a few of the excerpts from that testimony and those 
hearings. 

There is a critical need for child care subsidy for low income 
working parents. With the advent of the social services block grant, 
child care funding in Iowa has been cut severely. The fact that title 
20 social services block grant is not exempt from Gramm-Rudman 
has grave implications for child care services. 

In this fiscal year a child care subsidy under the social services 
block grant is available in 66 out of Iowa's 99 counties. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Could I interrupt you at that point? 

Ms. Lane. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Kildee. You raise a very good point. We are being asked this 
year to eliminate the community services block grant saying that 
the social services block grant will take up the slack. Is there any 
slack there to 

Ms. Lane. There is no slack and the following statistics I think 
are even more critical. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Lane. Collectively the States— and this is according to the 
Children's Defense Fund, Helen Blank— that collectively the States 
are spending approximately 18 percent of their title 20 social serv- 
ices block grant moneys for child care. This year in Iowa, 3.84 per- 
cent of the total Federal social services block grant was budgeted 
for child care. That includes protected child care. 

When you include the State, Federal, and local dollars for the 
social services block grant eligibles, 4.74 percent is budgeted for 
child care. So it is very much lower than nationally as the ranking. 

In Black Hawk County a brutal example of a lack of child care 
resources came to rest last spring when a 4-year-old child was mur- 
dered by her mother. The child had been evaluated by our area 
education agency child screening team. She was identified as high 
risk for abuse and neglect and they recommended immediate place- 
ment of that child in Head Start. There was no room in our Head 
Start. They had a long waiting list and they just could not serve 
the family. 

So the next option was to place the child in a child care center. 
But the mother had no transportation. One of the things that went 
when we had to deal with fewer and fewer dollars for protective 
service child care was the ability to provide transportation. So the 
child didn't receive any services. The end of the long, painful story 
is that the day before Christmas the mother was convicted of first 
degree murder. 

It's an extreme case and I hesitated to mention it here. But it is 
a painful reminder to us of society's failure to adequately protect 
the child 

Adequately subsidy for child care services has been shown to 
remove a barrier for low-income parents for employment. Quality 
child care is expensive and low-income parents need assistance 
even though their incomes area above poverty to keep them em- 
ployed. A working parent whose salary is $11,039.40 is living at 150 
percent of 0MB poverty guidelines. Although child care expenses 
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would amount to $4,160 per year, the family is not eligible for child 
care subsidy available through social services block grant funds. 

Equally important to child care subsidy is the availability of 
child care. Before and after school child care in public school facili- 
ties is a cost effective method of utilizing an existing facility and 
contributing to the safety and quality of life of Iowa's school-age 
children. Federal funds for startup and operating costs for school- 
aga child care is especially critical in these tough economic times. 

Through the 1981 child care needs survey that we conducted in 
Waterloo with 11 different businesses, 40 percent of the parents 
that responded to our survey found that finding child care was a 
real problem. Child care information and referral is a vital service 
for parents. Federal moneys again are very important for startup 
coste, but speaking as the director of a referral program that is in 
its third year of operation, operating and expansion costs are also 
needed. We continue to receive double the number of requests or 
child care than we have spaces, even though it continues to grow. 

Another important result of that same needs study was the par- 
ents' overwhelming preference for the family day care home set- 
ting. This preference continues, as 93 percent in our last fiscal 
year, of the over 700 parents who had received child care services, 
their first choice was the family day care home. 

The Child Care Food Program and those two training compo- 
nents of the Miller bill, the scholarships for the child development 
associate credential under section 402, and the training and techni- 
cal assistance invdving family care providers, section 404, are valu- 
able as we seek to increase the supply of safe child care. 

These are tough times in Iowa. The families that have children 
are struggling to keep afloat; the State's financial resources are de- 
pendent upon a farm economy that is in real trouble; and the coun- 
ties are trying to pick up the shortfall, but their only funding base 
is the property taxes of people that are already financially 
strapped. The Federal Government must recognize the responsibil- 
ity to the States and the communities for continued funding for 
human services. 

I commend you and thank you for taking the time to come to 
Iowa for this field hearing. 
[The prepared statement of Joanne Lane follows:] 

Prepared Statement of S. Joanne Lane, Chair, Iowa Commission on Children, 
Youth and Families and Director of Child Care Services, Exceptional Per- 
sons, Inc. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the privilege of testifying before this 
Committee. 

I am Joanne Lane from Waterloo, and the testimony which follows is based upon 
two perspectives: (1) that of the director of the Child Care Coordination and Referral 
Services Program of the Exceptional Persons, Inc. Agency which is a private human 
service agency, incorporated under the corporate laws of the State of Iowa and de- 
clared exempt from Federal taxes such as under Section 501(CK3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as a charitable, non-profit organization. The basic direction of 
the agency is to give services that affect the mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped of the Governor's Planning Area VII— Black Hawk, Butler, Bremer, 
Grundy, Buchanan, Tama and Chickasaw Counties. 

The policy of the agency has always been to coordinate services available, first 
using existing services through existing agencies, secondly helping other agencies 
develop programs to meet needs and thiidly to develop and operate programs on its 
own. 
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When the Child Care Coordination Program was established in 1976 through the 
cooperative efforts of the Black Hawk County Board of Supervisors and the Long 
Range Planning Division of the Cedar Valley United Way, it was determined that 
the placement of the program, within an existing agency philosophically in harmo- 
ny with the goals of the Child Care Coordination Program, would be more cost effec- 
tive than establishing a new agency. Thus, the Child Care Coordination Program 
was placed under the neutral umbrella of the E.P.I, agency. 

Following a 1980-81 community survey of child care attitudes and needs, the Co- 
ordination Program was expanded to provide support to the family day care home 
provider and the parent who is dependent upon adequate/affordable child care serv- 
ices to work or participate in a training program. Since 1983, the Program is Child 
Care Coordination and Referral Services. The Program has 1.75 staff (a .75 family 
dav care specialist and myself, a full-time program director) and the necessary cleri- 
cal support of the E.P.I. agency. Funding comes from the Black Hawk County Board 
(44.2%); Cedar Valley United Way (13.2%); Child Nutrition Program 
(29.4%) and various small grants (13.2%). 

The broader perspective that I present is that as Chair of the Iowa Commission 
for Children, Youth and Families. Created by the 70th General Assembly, the pur- 
pose of the Commission is twofold. It is to: encourage coordination of services and 
resources to children, youth and families; advocate for children, youth, and families 
through decision-making bodies and the general public. 

The Commission was given a diverse makeup to fulfill those two purposes. The 
Commission is composed of 9 citizen members (including one youth and a family 
counselor), 3 public officials (a mayor, a member of a county hloard of supervisors, 
and a member of a schoold board), 5 department directors (the Departments of 
Public Instruction, Health, Human Services, Substance Abuse, and Corrections), and 
5 non-voting members, 4 legislators (2 from each house, 1 from each partv), and a 
district court judge. In the enclosed annaul report you will find the names of all 
members of the Commission. 

Much of the Conimission's work is completed by committees. A large number of 
citizens and professionals from across Iowa serve on these committees. 

The Legislature gave the Commission the following duties: 

Work with state agencies in an advisory capacity to help plan needed services for 
children, youth and families. 

Improve and coordinate planning efforts of federal, state and local service provid- 
ers. 

Provide the Governor and legislature with recommendations and information to 
upgrade and improve services for children, youth and families. 

Provide local communities with technical assistance. 

Identify state and federal resources that can be used in local areas; 

Provide needed programs and services for parents to assist them in their parent- 
ing role. ^ 

Work to identify unmet needs and develop a plan to meet those needs. 

Serve as an advocate for Iowa's children, youth and families to decision-making 
bodies and the public. 

Additionally, last year the legislature gave the Commission another major func- 
tion which was to work with the County Boards of Social Welfare in each county to 
ascertain the human services available, how these services are coordinated and the 
cause of coordination problems, to identify duplication of services and to help break 
the cycle of dependency experienced by some families on human services programs. 

In the Spring of 1985, as ICCYF completed its first year of operation as an advoca- 
cy and coordination agency and began making plans for subsequent years, it ques- 
tioned whether an effective and efficient service delivery system, which is respon- 
sive to the needs of all lowans, exists. 

The approach used by ICCYF to address this question was to first define its role 
in promoting such a system. In its advocacy role, the Commission acts as a spokes- 
man for children, youth and families in Iowa. This responsibility dictates that it not 
only be responsive to the needs and concerns of lowans but that it create a means to 
hear these concerns. Therefore, the ICCYF held statewide hearings in September, 
1985 entitled 'Bui ding Blocks for the Future: Are We Providing Necessary Services 
for Children, Youth and Families Now?" 

Over 300 lowans attended the hearings held in Waterloo, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Mount Pleasant, Spencer and Council Bluffs to inform IICCYF members of their in- 
terests and ideas. Although 21 topics were addressed, the emerging theme of the 
hearings centered on the economy and the resulting stress being felt by children 
and families in Iowa. Of particular concern were mental health services for chil- 
dren, child care, and child abuse. 
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Some of the recommendations related to child care that were made by lowans at 
those hearings were: 

Assist in the development of hospital»based child care for sick children. 

Develop a plan to provide sick child care services for families on a needs assess- 
ment basis, incorporating a sliding fee schedule. 

Establish and fund programs in local communities to enable them to meet their 
specific child care needs. 

Provide a flexible benefits plan for state employees which will include child care 
as an optional benefit. 

Raise the social service block grant eligibility guidelines for child care subsidy. 

The state should assist in attaining affordable liability insurance for day care 
homes. 

Establish a child care clearinghouse to improve communications among communi- 
ties, aid them in developing quality child care programs and provide information 
about child care. 

Establish workable latchkey programs. 

Develop before-and-afler-school child care programs in the state. 

Provide more available and affordable child care in order for parents to work. 

The legislature should create a more favorable tax picture for low and middle 
income working parents. The child care tax credit should be increased and limited 
to those parents employing registered or licensed child care. 

Child care should oe available during job training. 

Child care subsidy should be available for people who are looking for work. 

Quality day care, referral services and delivery of child care services should be 
viewed as a social policy tool designed to stimulate employment. 

Supplement the amount of money that day care home providers receive on the 
child care food program. 

Establish an information program to educate providers about nutrition, child 
abuse prevention, care for children ari personal hygiene. 

Provide funding to insure stronger ncensing standards for day care 

Provide funding to allow centers of comply with licensing requirements. 

Develop more time-out nurseries. 

Quality child care should be available to low income parents and it needs to be 
affordable and accessible and on a sliding fee scale. 

Provide child care assistance for teenage mothers who wish to continue with their 
education. 

Expand subsidized day care for low income working parents and those who are in 
school or job training. 
Day care centers should be exempted from sales tax. 
Expand child care subsidies to all counties. 
Mandate registration for family day care homes. 
Mandate licensing for family day care homes. 

Funds need to be increased for identified needs such as infant, sick child care, 
before-and*afler-school care, or care for special needs program. 

More support be provided for day care for low income residents. 

These excerpts from hearing testimony are included in the 1985 Annual Report of 
the Iowa Commission for Children, Youth and Families which is presented to you 
along with a copy of this testimony. 

There is a critical need for child care subsidy for low income working parents. 
With the advent of the Social Services Block Grant, child care funding has been cut 
severely. The fact that TXX/SSBG is not exempt from Gramm-Rudman has grave 
implications for child care services. 

This fiscal year in Iowa, a child care subsidy under the Social Services Block 
Grant is available in only 66 of the 99 counties. While collectively states spend ap- 
proximately 18% of their TXX/SSBG monies for child care » this year in Iowa 
3.84% of the federal TXX/SSBG funds were budgeted for child care ($33,775,000 
total federal to Iowa, $1,300,000 for child day care). When you consider federal, state 
and local funds for Social Services Block Grant services, 4.74% are budgeted for 
child care ($62,541,000 total funds, $2,968,000 for child day care). 

In Black Ha\yk County a brutal example of lack of resources for child care came 
to rest last spring when a 4-yearK)ld child was murdered by her mother. When the 
child was evaluated through our Area Education Agency Child Screening Team, she 
was identified as a high risk child for abuse/neglect and immediate Head Start 
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placement was recommended. Our Head Start had no openings. As the child was 
"high risk", protective service day care was offered as a second service option. The 
mother agreed but had no means of transporting the child to a child care center. 
And since, with federal funding cut backs, transportation was not an allowable serv- 
ice under protecti\ service child care, the child was not enrolled in any early child- 
hood program. To make a long, painful story very short, the mother of the 4«year- 
old girl was convicted of first degree murder the week before Christmas. 

That is an extreme case and I hesitated to mention it. However, it is a painful 
reminder of society's failure to adequately protect a child. 

Adequate subsidy for child care services has been shown to remove a barrier for 
low income parents to employment. Quality child care is expensive and low income 
parents need assistance even though their incomes are above poverty in order to 
keep them employed. A working parent with two children whose salary is $11,039.40 
is living at 150% of the 0MB poverty guidelines. Although child care expenses 
would amount to $4,160 per year, the family is not eligible for Child Care Subsidy 
available through Social Services Block Grant funds. 

Equally important to child care subsidy, is the availability of child care. Before- 
and-afler-school child care in public school facilities is a costeffective method of uti- 
lizing an existing facility and contributing to the safety and quality of life of Iowa's 
8chool»age children. Federal funds for start up and opening costs for school-age child 
care are especially critical in these tough economic times. 

Through the 1981 child care needs survey that was conducted within eleven Wa- 
terloo<Jedar Falls businesses, 40% of the parents indicated that finding safe child 
care for their children was a real problem. Child care information and referral is a 
vital service for parents. The federal monies are important for start up costs but, 
speaking as the director of a referral program that is in its third year of operation, 
operating and program expansion costs need to also be included. 

Another important -alt of the same needs study was the parents' overwhelming 
preference for child care in a home setting— the family day care home. That prefer- 
ence continues as 93% of the parents calling for child care referrals, during our 
agency's last fiscal year, indicated that their first choice child care option was the 
family day care home. 

The Child Care Food Program, and the two training components of the Miller 
Bill, "Child Care Opportunities for Families Act of 1985"— the scholarships for the 
Child Development Credential (Section 402) and the Training and Technical Assist- 
ance Involving Family Day Care Providers of Child Care Services (Section 404)— are 
valuable as we seek to increase the supply of safe child care. 

These are tough times for children in Iowa. Their families are struggling to keep 
afloat; the states financial resources are dependent upon farm economy that is in 
real trouble; and the counties are trying to pick up the shortfall but their only fund- 
ing resource is the property taxes of the property owners who are financially 
strapped. The federal government must recognize their responsibility to the states 
and communities in funding human services. 

I commend you for taking the time to come to Iowa for this field hearing. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Before we go on to the next witness, it occurred to 
me that they're asking for a freeze, going back to the 1985 level for 
Head Start. They are asking for the elimination of the community 
service block grant. They are also asking for the elimination of $5 
million we have for information and referral and for after-school 
care, latch key. Those would be three strikes right there, wouldn't 
it? 

Ms. Lane. Yes. And another thing that was covered in that 
needs survey that we did in 1981 and 192, we found that there were 
many parents who are leaving their children alone before and after 
school because they had no available child care. They expressed a 
lot of apprehensions but, as they said, they had no other choices. 

Mr. KiLDEE. They are tough choices. 

Ms. Lane. Very tough choices. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Ms. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am excited about having 
something like this happen in Iowa. I think it's about time. 
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I also appreciate the opportunity of sharing with you some of my 
personal experiences with child care issues as they relate directly 
to the dependent care block grants that have been proposed and re- 
scinded by the President, to at least provide some incentive for 
child care resource and referral to develop in local communities 
across the State, in addition to the school agree programs that 
would provide an incentive to happen across the States. 

I have had a rather long and interesting past, as I have been in- 
volved in child care issues. It has been over a 16-year span of time, 
with my most immediate involvement being with the Polk County 
Child Care Resource Center. I have been the staff program director 
there for 7 years. The program has been on the drawing board 
probably dating back 8 to 9 years, but actually providing direct 
services for 7 yearts. I have brochures and annual reports that I 
\/ould like to submit for your information, rather than to go into 
lengthy detail about what child care resource and referral is in Des 
Moines, lA. 

Mr. KiLDEE. They will be made a part of the committee file. 
Thank you very much. 

Ms. King. In addition to that, we have been in the process of 
managing a research and demonstration program under the discre- 
tionary grant in 1985, and I would also like to submit that study 
that has been put together as a result of that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, it will be made a part of the com- 
mitte file. 

Ms. King. I think it has been interesting to note— and I believe 
all of you are very familiar with the fact— that over the course of 
the last few years there have been drastic changes in the delivery 
of child care services as they respond to the changing needs of the 
American family. At a time when Government funding was shift- 
mg, disappearing, et cetera, the need and the demand for child 
care services was on the rise. If you think about those two, they 
don t quite balance on the scale. 

The child care consumer of today is much, much different than 
the child care consumer in the seventies when child care programs 
were more or less put in process. A child care resource center, in 
operating a child care referral, we speak to over 3,000 parents, 
3,000 different working parents, on an annual basis, and can cer- 
tainly, as a result of that, come up with some substantiated facts 
about that child care consumer. 

It is interesting to note there is a much broader socioeconomic 
group of parents out there today looking for child care services 
than the group of parents we noted of our past. The ages of chil- 
dren needing child care services is much different than the ages 
that were accommodated in the early seventi^as. There is an excru- 
ciating need for infant care because most people do not have the 
luxury of waiting until that child reaches the magic age of 2 to 
become a member and involved in a child care center situation. 

In addition to that, we are also seeing attention placed on that 
school-aged child, ar'l it has been interesting to note that in other 
parts of Iowa that our service has been offering technical assist- 
ance to we often see that a community-based group—it takes many 
different phases, depending upon what the community is— but it's 
very easy for any local community, I believe, across the State of 
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Iowa to rally around the school-aged child care situation and the 
need for care for that aged child. There are a number of people 
that are very willing to accept the fact that public schools have 
been, by far, the major provider of child care services over the 
course of years. 

Right now I think all of us— the parents, the communities, the 
organizations locdly interested in meeting the school age child 
care needs— are beginning to look at possibly a different role that 
that public school might .play in accommodating some of those 
child care needs of the school aged child. 

As to the increasing numbers of mothers in the workforce, in Des 
Moines almost half of the total workforce is women, and a full 17 
percent of those women are single heads of households. In contrast, 
only 11 percent of the work force comes from that so-called tradi- 
tional family, where a single breadwinner supports the spouse and 
children. Clearly, I believe we need to make the point that the eco- 
nomic conditions and the change in space of the American family 
dictate a much stronger emphasis on who is mind the children. 

The purpose of the Polk County Child Care Resource Center is to 
increase the affordability and accessibility of child care options in 
the Polk/Des Moines community through various programs of sup- 
port to both parents, providers, and employers. 

What has happened in Des Moines, lA, in the development of the 
child care resource center is not unlike what's happening across 
the United States. I would like to bring up the fact that in 1978 
and 1980 the Day Care Division of the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, together with the Ford Foundation, studied 
child care information and referral services. It was a research 
study called Project Connections. 

The term "child care information and referral" leads to the con- 
clusion that services such as the one operated in Polk County are 
merely specialized information services for child care while, m re- 
ality, these organizations are a central linking device for child care 
service and parents served. Child care resource and referrals across 
the country not only have more information for parents that the 
information and referral applies, but they have more help to par- 
ents .in how to choose as quality arrangement while providing a 
number of other services. The services that are available through 
the Polk County Child Care Resource Center are very much identi- 
cal to the ones across the country— and Fm going to mention them 
very briefly: 

A component of education/counseling to parents, support serv- 
ices to providers, a very mobilizing effect in increasing the quality 
of care that's available through the family day care home setting, 
and then accessing that family day care system that's pretty much 
lost out there in the community if you don't have that kind of sup- 
port available. But the data is first hand and very important to 
community planning, facilitating employer support for child care 
through child care resource and referral sponsorship, which is also 
a service that you're seeing across the country as a popular service, 
to at least have employers begin to think about how they might 
better support the needs of their employed parents. 

Another thing that is happening in a majority of the resource 
and referral centers that are in operation, they are beginning to 
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look at alternative funding methods for child care payments to pro- 
viders in varying ways. The reason for that is that resource and 
referrals are in touch with both the damand and the supply of 
child care in any given community. They have the capacity to 
create an alternative plan for child care purchasing while linking 
parents with the existing system and multiple other family re- 
sources. For that same reason, service gaps are easily identified lo- 
cally and resource and referrals can help better target employer re- 
sources. 

In addition to private sector participation for child care, resource 
and referrals are involved in work to remove barriers at the gov- 
ernmental level to the growth of day care and in recruiting new 
providers and helping them through the startup phase. 

In giving some numbers, for our last fiscal vear, the referral com- 
ponent of our program only, we served 3,600 families, gave place- 
ment information that assisted them in placing 5,400 children. On 
our referral listing in Polk County we have 1,200 day care homes, 
62 day care centers, and 75 preschools. Placement information for 
infants under two years old still constitute the largest portion of 
our referral calls. 

Further data that we have collected this past fiscal year indi- 
cates that affordable school age child care programs do not meet 
the demand in Polk County, except that we are proud to share 
with you the fact that the Des Moines public school system does 
opc>Tate 12 different public school age programs and do care for 205 
children in those programs. Each program maintains a waiting list; 
each program is offered at reasonable cost, in that the public 
schools are able to offer it at $15 a week for both segments of care. 
If the parent chooses to purchase both the before school part and 
the after school part, it is a $15 a week amount that they pay for 
this care. Fifteen dollars a week to many working families is still 
$15 that they may not have and they will still, for varying reasons, 
choose to continue using no child care at all as opposed to child 
care they would consider fitting into their budget. 

The subsidy program that the resource center offers right now 
does contract with the public schools and is able to provide a subsi- 
dy if the $15 a week is unreasonable for that family to handle. Fif- 
teen dollars a week is really a very reasonably priced school age 
program. One of the reasons it can happen that way and be deliv- 
ered at that cost is because the public schools are contributing util- 
ities, maintenance and the facility, as well as employing the care 
givers. 

The end result of what's happening in Des Moines has been a 
very rapidly growing program. Operating costs, as well as the start- 
up moneys needed to get something like this going, are critical. 
The startup moneys do provide the incentive to get a program off 
the ground that possibly isn't there, but the ability to maintain 
something of that magnitude is also very important. 

Joanne mentioned the Iowa Commission on Children, Youth, and 
Families hearings held across Iowa, You will find a section in there 
that continuously makes reference to quality affordable child care 
and pointing out that the overall purpose and need for child care 
resource and referral services as being both quality and affordabil- 
ity. 
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Realizing that the social service block grant is the bread and 
butter for many families, as well as the mainstay for many day 
care services, the resource is shrinking. Maintaining the core of 
child care is not limited to Iowa alone. Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are also examples where a small shift is happening and local and 
State money is being used to assist in this day care crisis in spite of 
the fact that these States like Iowa are facing rather d'^astic eco- 
nomic problems. 

Chila care R&R is certainly no substitute for adequate subsidies, 
but it can exert influence on the supply of child care and can pro- 
vide much of the needed documentation to pull down funding and 
establish needs in both the private sector and the public sector. 

I think most of you are aware of the interest in involving em- 
ployers in child care. In Des Moines there is very limited employer- 
supported child care, at least to the point that it has had a direct 
effect on the system of child care as it exists. I think we can safely 
report that businesses are not in the child care business and, al- 
though they are interested in buying into your communities' exist- 
ing systems, they are not going to be able to do that alone. Which 
brings us to a question of what is the Federal role in promoting 
development and expansion locally in the area of child care R&R 
and in the area of school age. 

There does seem to be a sensible Federal role, if it can be careful- 
ly conceived, that will encourage innovative approaches and com- 
munity-based programming that will enhance the quality of life for 
all children. Although the State grants for dependent care plan- 
ning and development are small, they will directly increase the 
supply of school age child care programs, facilitate the efficient use 
of existing supply of all child care services, and will provide an in- 
centive for local support. Further, it can directly encourage the ex- 
pansion and upgrading of existing child care resource and referral 
and school age programs if operating costs are included in the ex- 
pansion and upgrading incentive. 

I encourage Congress to stick to their guns and allow the State 
grants for dependent care planning and development appropriation 
bill of $5 million for fiscal year 1986, to become reality. I under- 
stand this money has been rescinded by the President, bit if Con- 
gress does not act within a 45-day period, the rescission would be 
void. 

This concept of a little bit of money to get something going is im- 
portant. The State grant for dependent care planning and develop- 
ment does have the chance of multiplying locally. It will bring 
child care resource and referral and school age issues to the table 
and provide an incentive for State and local government to include 
these issues on their agendas. In addition, it will provide an initia- 
tive for local community organizations and employers to support 
the resource and referral and school age child care needs of em- 
ployed families. 

We have only had 2 years to work with the present Head Start 
legislation with no money spent in this area of school and R&R 
services. Now the bill has to be reauthorized and it really hasn't 
had a chance to prove what it can do. We would certainly encour- 
age you to look at reauthorization that might extend beyond a 2- 
year period. 
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We would also like to make reference to S. 806 that was intro- 
duced. It had some key items that you may consider as you're look- 
ing at an appropriation or a reauthorization for this next period. 
The reauthorization in that bill did talk about 3 years instead of 2, 
and that new requirements for resource and referral to provide in- 
formation designed to improve the ability of parents and guardians 
to make an informed selection of available dependent care service. 

Again, submitted in the testimony that you have, I would like to 
have you consider several of these provisions when drafting the re- 
authorization. Both the House-passed resource and referral bill^ as 
well m the House-passed school age child care bill, allowed funds to 
be used for operating costs and provided an increased authorization 
for both services. 

I want to thank both C!ongressmen Tauke and Kildee for support- 
ing the school age and resources and referral bills when they were 
considered by the House. In closing, I wish to encourage the con- 
cept of State grants, which, I think, I have probably "id enough 
about, to let you know that a little bit of money as pr .centive is 
certainly better than no incentive. It does spur interesting 
partnerships at the local level and, I think, you will be able to get 
an idea of what kind of local partnerships we do have going in Polk 
County because of a similar kind of incentive that we were able to 
receive 7 years ago. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Karen King follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Karen King, Polk County Child Care Resource Center 

STATE GRANTS FOR DEPENDENT CARE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT INCLUDING SCHOOL- 
AGE CHILD CARE SERVICE BEFORES AND AFTER 

Mr. Chairman, Thank you for the opportunity to share with you my personal ex- 
^rience with child care issues as they relate to the reauthorization of the present 
Head Start bill. I will be ad»1ressing the State grants for the dependent care plan- 
nmg and development section which include school age child care and child care 
resource and referral services. 

I am Karen King, the program manager for the Polk County Child Care Resource 
Center, located m Des ^lOi^es. lA, as a multiple funded community based program 
of the Polk County department of social services. This program has been in oper- 
ation with Polk County for 7 years. I have been involved with the program in many 
different a.pacitits that date back to drawing board days and initial planning 
stages. 

My involvenient with child care issues take me back some 16 years as a child care 
advocate associated with the needs of an inner-city child care center in Des Moines. 
IJie longevity of my involvement has made me acutely aware of complex needs in 
this area. That same involvement has put me in touch, first hand, with drastic 
changes occurring %-ith Governmental funding shifts and the rapid increase in the 
number of parents utilizing child care services today. The child care consumer of 
today represents a much broader social economic group than we have known in our 
past, ihe ages of the children needing service are much younger than the tradition- 
al services set up in the 1970'8 to care for the pre-school age child, as well as the 
attention placed on the school age child care needs and the public school's role in 
meeting those needs. Public schools have been providing child care ».rvice for a cer- 
tain portion of working parents over the course of many years. It has been in our 
recent past that the case has been made for extended use of those public schooi fa- 
cilities to provide before and after school child care for many children otherwis^i left 
at home alone. Th& increasing number of mothers in the work force is wel .Ixu- 
mented. In Des Moines anne, almost half of the total work force is women, ai:** a 
full 17 'Percent of those women are 8»ngle heads-of-households. In contrast, only 11 
percent of the work force comes from the so called "traditional family**, where a 
single bread winner supports spouse and children. Clearly, economic conditions and 
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the change in shape of the American family dictate a stronger emphasis on "Who s 
mmdmg the children". 

The purpose of the Polk County Child Care Resource Center, with which I am as- 
sociated, is to increase the affordability and accessibility of child care options in the 
Polk/Des Moines community through programs of support services to parents, pro- 
viders, and employers. 

The goals of the center are: To improve the quality of child care delivery in Polk 
County through education and support services; To maintain affordable child care 
options for diversified family needs through a centralized system; To help employers 
increase productivity and decrease absenteeism through consultation and technical 
assistance concerning needs of employed parents. 

Service components offered by the Polk County Child Care Resource Center are as 
follows: Computerized information and referral; education, counseling and technical 
assistance; child care food program; toy lending library; infant equipment rental; 
and child care subsidy and assistance. 

During the years 1978-4;*80, the day care division of the administration for chil- 
dren, youth and families, together with the Ford Foundation, studied child care in- 
formation and referral services in a research study called Project Connections. I 
make reference to that study as I define the term Child Care Resource and referral 
(CCR&R). The term Child Care Information and Referral leads to the conclusion 
that services such as the one delivered by Polk County Child Care Resource Center 
are specialized information services for child care, while in reality these organiza- 
tions are a central linking device for child care service and parents served. Child 
care resource and referrals across the country not only have more information for 
parents than the information and referral term applies but they have more help to 
parents in how to choose a quality arrangement while providing a number of other 
services. Other services include: education /counseling to parents; support services to 
providers; data collection on first hand need important to the community planning; 
facilitating employer support for child care through child care resource and referral 
sponsorship. 

A service provided by a majority of the resource and referrals in operation, an 
alternative method for child care payments to providers exist in varying ways. Be- 
cause resource and referrals are in touch with both the demand and supply of care, 
they have the capacity to create an alternative plan for child care purchase while 
linking parents with the existing system and multiple other family resource* . For 
the same reason, service gaps are easily identified and resource and referrals can 
help better target employer resources. 

In addition to private sector participation for child care, resource and referrals 
are involved in work to remove barriers at the governmental level to the growth of 
day care, and in recruiting new providers and helping them through the start up 
phase. 

In the last fiscal year, the referral component of the Polk County Child Care Re- 
source Center services hps served 3,600 families and placed 5,400 children. Over 
1,200 day care home providers are listed with our computerized referral, as well as, 
62 day care centers and 75 pre-schools. Placement information fn- infants under 2 
years old continues to constitute the largest portion of our referrai calls. 

Mobilizing quality family day care options and the recruitment of new family day 
care providers has been a major accomplishment of the total CCRC program in Polk 
County over the past 7 years. 

Further data ga^.ered from the child care referral component indicates that af- 
fordable school age child care programs do not meet the demand in the Polk County 
area. An enriched before and after school program within the public school setting 
serves low income families well and represents some sort of hope and interest from 
the community. 

PrQfframs that demonstrate extensive potential of authorities working together 
and thereby creating programs to address common concerns are the 12 public 
schools operating within elementary schools in the Des Moines area. These pro- 
grams serve approximately 205 children with a waiting list maintained in each pro- 
^ The individual schools have cooperated by contributing utilities, maintenance, 
The end result has been a fast growing program that awards afford- 
able child care to area students in their own schools. Operating c(wts, as well as 
start up moneys are needed to provide tho incentive for ongoing programs in accord- 
ance to parent demand. 

The Iowa Commission on Children, Youth and Families held hearings in six areas 
aroui the Stote in September, 1985. These hearings gathered concerns from 
lowans abcut child care. The concerns I bring to your attention from these hearings 
relay repeated concerns in the area of quality, affordable child care. Child care re- 
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sources and referral services address both quality and affordability. The Iowa Com- 
mission on Children, Youth and Families 1985 annual report is submitted for your 
attention. Please refer to section VI for details on these concerns. 

We must realize that the social service block grant is the bread and butter for 
many families, as well as the mainstay for many day care services. This resource is 
shrinking. Maintaining the core of child care is not limited to Iowa alone. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are also examples where a small shift if happening, adding State 
and local money to day care in spite of the fact that both States, like Iowa, are 
facing economic problems. 

While child care information and referral is clearly no substitute for adequate 
subsidies for child care for low income families, resource and referral can exert an 
influence on the supply of child care. Child care resource and referrals provide 
much needed documentation of the kind of care most frequently requested by fami- 
lies. For example, according to the child care resource and referral in Polk County, 
nearly half of the calls are for care for infants under 2 years of age. This type of 
mformation is useful not only to legislators and foundation executives, but also to 
jjotential day care providers who can find out where the market for child care really 

In the Des Moines/Polk County area, to date, relatively limited employer support- 
ed child care programs have had a direct effect on the child care system as it exists 
The direction of current employer initiatives for child care indicates that business is 
more interested in helping their employees buy into the existing system of child 
care, than creating new services. Employers in the Des Moines area are helping de- 
velop child care resource and referral services as evidenced by the corporate mem- 
bers taking part in the "New Partnership Program''. This has been marketed to 
create new pnvate sector dollars for subsidy, as well as an employee assistance pro- 
gram. Employers and corporate leaders becoming involved through the "New Part- 
nerships for Child Care Funding" are lending their management and marketing ex- 
pertise to assist us in examining the system. I am submitting for your reference a 
cornprehensive child care study that defines "New Partnerships". 

If the benefite of Child Care Resource and Referral and School Age Programs are 
dear; what is the Federal role in promoting their development and expansions? 

It IS clear that employers are unwilling to assume the full responsibility and the 
management of these programs. Nor is business taking on the responsibility of opei^ 
ating child care services for employees. Businesses are not in the child care busi- 
ness. 

There does seem to be a sensible Federal role, if carefully conceived, that will en- 
courage innovative approaches and community based programming that will en- 
hance the quality of life for alJ children. Although the state grants for dependent 
care planning and development are small they will directly increase the supply of 
school age child care programs, facilitate the efficient use of the existing supply of 
all child care services and provide an incentive for local support. FurSier, it can 
directiy en-ourDge the expansion and upgrading of existing Child Care Resource and 
Keterral c^d School Age Programs if operating costs are included in the expansion 
and upgrading in'tentive. 
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I encourage Congress to stick to their guns and allow the State g,*ants for depend- 
' ^nli'. "i"^"^ development appropriation bill of 5 million funding for fiscal 
year 1985 to become reality. 1 understand that tnis money has been rescinded by the 
^'resident, however, if ingress does not act with a 45-day period; the decision will 
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This concept of a little bit of money to get something going is important. The 
btate grants for dependent care planning and development does have the chance of 
multiplying locally. It will bring the child care resource and referral and school age 
issues to the table and provide an incentive for State and local government to in- 
clude these issues on their agendas. In addition, it will provide an initiative for local 
community organizations and employers to support the resources and referral and 
scnool age needs of employed families. 

We had only 2 years to work with the present headstart legislation with no 
money spent on school age and resource and referral services in 1985. Now the bill 
h^ to be reauthorized and it has had no chance yet to even prove what it can do 

My key message today is reauthorization of the present bill with some improve- 
ments. ^ 

S. 806. A bill introduced last year in the Senate contains some key improvement 
which include: ^ 
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A 3*year vs. a 2-year reauthorization obviously the longer the better. 

A provision allowing funds to ba used for operating costs as well as start up costs. 

A provision allowing the funds to be reallocated to States if all the money is not 
used oy a certain date. It makes sense as it guarantees free use of the funds. 

The provision adding an ircportant service for resource and referral, strengthen- 
ing the program for grants to States as follows: 

Reauthorization for 3 years instead of 2. 

New requirements for resource and referral to provide information designed to 
improve the ability of parents and guardian to make an informed selection of avail- 
able dependent care service. 

A requirement for a study on the need for school age child care also included in a 
House passed bill. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. We appreciate your very drastic testimo- 
ny on that State Grant Program. You left no doubt in our minds 
what your position was on that. We appreciate it very much. 

Our next witness is Mike Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Tauke, members of the subcom- 
mittee, on behalf of the Iowa Association for the Education of 
Young Children, I want to thank you for allowing me to testify 
before you this morning. Also, as a purchase of service provider 
center, I would invite you and other members of your subcommit- 
tee, when you're in Waterloo, to stop in and see my program. I 
would be glad to give you a tour and introduce you to my staff and 
some of the children there. 

The Iowa Association for the Education of Young Children repre- 
sents a little over 900 professionals in child care in the State of 
Iowa, and we're affiliated with the National Association, which rep- 
resents a little over 43,000 similar professionals nationwide. 

What I am here today to talk about is our concerns over the 
President's budget that has now been submitted and specifically 
how we see that affecting two programs that we feel are very cru- 
cial; that is, the proposed budget we feel would reduce our national 
deficit at the expense of the poor and children, two groups that 
have 'lorne the brunt of most of the cuts in the domestic programs 
over tiie last 6 years. What we are looking at specifically is the re- 
authorization of Head Start and the continued funding of child 
care services under the social services block grant. 

A lot of testimony has already been presented on Head Start this 
morning and I am not going to go through a lot of the same infor- 
mation, other than to say we, too, agree tha*^ it's a very successful 
program, it is very cost effective, and when you Icok at the results 
of such programs and studies, as the Ypsiianti Perry preschool 
study over the 19 years, I don't think you can find probably an- 
other federally funded program that can show the type of results 
that this has in terms of the money invested and the payoff in 
terms of human potential. 

When it comes to social services block grants, what we see is 
there really is not a comprehensive national child care policy in 
the United States today, at least in our opinion. Although under 
the dependent tax credit we saw in 6.4 million families using that 
to claim benefits for their child care costs in 1983— and that totaled 
to about $2.6 billion from the estimates that we have— although 
this is the largest source of Federal support for child care in the 
United States, it really doesn't do any good or have any advantage 
to low-income working and in-training parents because, one, 
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they're either not eligible to make use of the tax credit, and the 

other reason IS that the credit requires out-of-pocket expenses ini- 

^^r^, , ^ ^" ^^^^ where these families are least able to 

afford those expenses. 

That leaves us with the major source of funding or child care 
subsidy by the Government for low-income working parents being 
the social services block grants for child care services. What that 

'"^f ^ ^2o*Sp?L°/ '^^^ y^^"* Iowa is spending approxi- 

mately $2,968,981 under the social services block grant funding 
combinations between 100 percent Federal and the State and local 
purchase match and all the different workings they do to provide 
the money. That averages out to about 1,166 children being served 
through services block grant child care moneys in Iowa each 
month. Right now there are approximately 85 providers, centers, 
day care homes, and preschools that have purchase of service con- 
tracts with the State of Iowa to provide subsidized child care. 

The availability of such child care through these providers is 
very crucial for our parents here in Iowa and also across the 
United States because it allows them to find affordable child care 
that allows them to stay in the work force. Most of these parents 
are \yorking m mmimum wage, entry level areas. They may be 
working part time in co»'nection with continuing AFDC support 
They may be m trainir.^ rograms that will help them become self- 
sufficient and better able to take care of their families, but without 
3ome type of support from the public sector, they simply can't 
afford to remain m the work force or in training programs because 
they can t afford the cost of child care. Then they're faced with the 
options of do we continue to work and stay in training programs 
and leave our children at home alone, or inadequate child care 
services, or do we just simply drop out of those programs entirely 
and become totally dependent on welfare. That is the problem 
these parents are placed into every time that there has been a cut- 
back either m funding for the program or restrictions of the eligi- 
bility criteria for them. 

We feel this is especially critical for the ft lale, single parent 
head of household, both nationwide and in Iowa. If you look at esti- 
mates from the National Commission on Working Women, they 
show that m 1984 one out of every four mothers in the '"ork force 
were single parent heads of households. A lot of literature has been 
coming out both from a national and local level on the problem 
vnth the feminization of poverty and how this group is the largest 
single family category right now, and the largest growing category 
in the United States, that is at or below the poverty level, 
.u^. 1?^^ "^P.?"^* ffom the U.S. (Commission on Civil Rights showed 
that the availability of affordable child care was one of the major 
obstacles to these women obtaining training or work that would 
make them more self-sufficient. They concluded that every time 
there is a loss of educational and employment opportunities be- 
cause of inadequate child care services, it represented economic oi>. 
portunities effectively denied to these women. They argued that 
there needed to be more steps taken to assure that such services 
are available to these women at an affordable and accessible rate 
so that they can, m fact, try to get out of the poverty trap. 
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What we have seen in studies that have happened over the 
United States in the last 5 to 8 years is that there is evidence exist- 
ing that subsidized child care is a good economic investment. If you 
look at the 1979 study by the University of Central Florida, they 
showed that in families receiving subsidized child care there is an 
employment gain of 20 percent, there is a decrease in the AFDC 
rolls of 49.3 percent, and there was an overall increabe in income 
earnings for the participating families of 116.8 percent. 

A similar study done by Arizona State University determined 
that for every $1 spent in connection with child care, it turned over 
93 cents in the community. Still another study conducted by Freis 
& Miller Associates of California over a 2y2-year period demon- 
strated that welfare costs were cut in half, income and sales tax 
revenues were increased by 63 percent, public lunding in general 
was offset by 44.5 percent, and that at the conclusion of the study 
84 percent of the families that received subsidized child care while 
they were pursuing employment or training programs were suc- 
cessfully employed by the end of the 2y2-year study. 

Now, one of the things that we know, since the passage of the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, is that there has been a cut- 
tack in the social services block grant levels and that has affected, 
I think critically, many of the child care services provided by the 
States. 

The Children's Defense Fund report showed that by 1984, 32 
States were providing title 20 child care to fewer children than 
they were prior to that; the total combined Federal/State spending 
for title 20 child care dropped by 14 percent by 1983; that 33 States 
had cut their funding for title 20 child care, 16 by more than 21 
percent; that 20 States had made it more difficult for low-income 
mothers in training programs to become eligible for title 20 serv- 
ices; that 19 States have increased fees for services, making it 
harder for low-income working families to afford child care; that 24 
States have reduced funds for training child care workers; and that 
33 States had lowered their child care standards. 

In Iowa, what this meant is that by 1984 funding for child care 
services had decreased anywhere between 43 and 61 percent, de- 
pending upon which year you were looking at. The current funding 
level of 1986 falls approximately $901,550 under the 1980 expendi- 
ture level. 

The problem with that is that, as a private provider, what I saw 
over the last 4 years— and I'm sure many other purchasers of serv- 
ice providers in the State did also— was that we saw a large portion 
of our clients being shifted off title 20 or services block grant child 
care services because the eligibility requirements were restricted in 
terms of income guidelines and in terms of hours of work and 
training in order to make do with the amount of money allocated, 
and in counties other than, say, Blackhawk and Polk, that had 
county governments that appropriated moneys to pick up that 
slack, those people were basically forced out of subsidized child 
care and had to look at either leaving their kids at home, dropping 
out of the training programs or work programs, or finding inad- 
equate child care sources. 

If you follow the news over the last 3 yeai-s in Iowa, there has 
been a lot of reports of children left with providers that were un- 
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registered, unlicensed, that have resulted in acts of physical abuse, 
sometimes sexual abuse, that have caused quite a concern to our 
association as a whole as we try to improve the quality of the gen- 
eral provision of child care in the State of Iowa. 

So what we are asking for is that you look at in the budget proc- 
ess of not cutting back any further in services block grant funding, 
as that will cause a further reduction of child care moneys avail- 
able, that you resist merging the community services block grant 
with the SSBG because what that will do will pit all of the services 
that are currently in that block grant against all the one in serv- 
ices block grants. Right now there isn't enough money in those to 
meet the needs that we^re seeing. That will just further deplete the 
resources we have and we will see more kids in child care where 
their parents are forced to drop out of their training and work pro- 
grams. 

Finally, we would strongly urge that you support H.R. 2867, the 
Child Care Opportunities for Families Act, as we see it as a signifi- 
cant step toward developing a more comprehensive child care 
policy in our Nation. We feel the provisions in the bill will enable 
greater affordability and accessibility of child care services, will im- 
prove the uniformity and the quality of programming across the 
United States, and you will help ensure that the children entrusted 
into our care and to the care providers by parents are placed in 
safe, well-trained, and qualified hands. 

Additionally, I might add that the services block grant child care 
funds that come to the State are also the other major source of 
moneys for funding protected day care placements in centers and 
in day care homes and preschoolers. Outside of Head Start, there 
really isn't any provision in our policies in Iowa to offer that serv- 
ice to parents and to the children to protect them. In niy own 
center I have worked with 14-month-old infants that come in with 
broken arms and fractured ribs and children v/ith burns and 
bruises and cuts. We are able to work with those children and pro- 
vide information and assistance to the Department of Human Serv- 
ices that in many cases have allowed them the time to have that 
child in a safe environment while still keeping the family intact, 
bringing in intervening services and turning whatever the crisis or 
the stress around so that family can go on and stay intact and have 
resolved or eliiulnated the problems that were causing the abuse. 

Sometimes that's not possible, but we can prevent any further 
damage or at least monitor it for that child until the court system 
is at a point where they can take more corrective action that would 
prevent it from happening and place the child outside the home. 

But without the Federal commitment and support for the con- 
tinuation of these services, just as with Head Start, we're looking 
at lots of people in the United States being without affordable child 
care and that's only going to compound the problems that we have 
today with child abuse, with support to our workforce as they're 
trying to keep their jobs and keep employed, and still juggle with 
having their hours changed and their working situations juggled 
around. 

We would urge you to look at resisting any further cuts to the 
services block grant funding and the merger of the community 
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services block grant, and also that you support the reauthorization 
of Head Start. 
[The prepared statement of Michael Knapp follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael M. Knapp, Legislative Chair, Iowa Association 
FOR THE Education of Young Children 

federal support for child care services 

Representative Tauke, members of the Subcommittee of Human Resources, on 
behalf of the Iowa Association for the Education of Young Children, I wish to thank 
you for thisopportunity to testify this morning on the issue of federal support for 
child care. The Iowa AEYC represents over 900 child care workers, provider, educa- 
aStS^.^ other professionals in the field of early childhood education. The Iowa 
AEYC is airihated with the National AEYC, which represents approximately 43.000 
similar professionals nation wide. 

We come here today to address our concerns with the FY 1987 budget now being 
submitted by President Reagan. This budget proposes to reduce our nation's deficU 
at the expense of the poor and of children, the two groups that have borne the 
brunt of federal spending cuts over the past six years. Specifically, we are concerned 
with two areas that aff'ect both groups, that of the reauthorization of Head Start 
and the continued funding of child care under the Social Services Block Grant. 

head start: what we know today 

Since ite^tablishment over 20 years ago, Head Start has been providing compre- 
hensive child development programming, health and supportive services for disad- 
vanteged children. Developed on the premise that such services would assist these 
children to enter public school on a more equal footing with other children and 
hence be more successful in later life, this program has been an unqualified success. 
Longitudinal studies such as that of the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project which fol- 
lowed program participants over a 19 year period, have shown dramatic results. 
Here, it was found that involvement in the program resulted in 20% fewer children 
being classified as mentally retarded, an 18% increase in high school graduates, an 
18% higher employment rate, a 20% reduction in criminal arrests, and a 14% re- 
duction in welfare rolls. 

Clearly such results demonstrates Head Start to be a very cost-effective program, 
and we urge that it be reauthorized and funded at a level that will assure continu- 
ation of services at its present level. 

SOCIAL services BLOCK GRANT: CHILD CARE AND THE WORKING POOR 

;«ySoc''unr ^^^^"i1S?o^ Care Tax Credit, 6.4 million families claimed benefits total- 
ing $^.b billion in 1983, the largest source of government support for child care in 
the United States today. This tax credit is of little use to low income working or in- 
school parents as their total income is usually too low to avail themselves of the 
beni and it still requires outK)f-pocket expenses first— something the poor can 
least afford to do. at- 

The m^jor source of child care as.-'istance for these parents is found in the Social 
bervices Block Grant. Under this program, income eligible parents are provided af- 
fordable child care through the subsidization of costs. In Iowa, this amounts to ap- 
proximately $2,968,981 and translates into an average of 1,166 children receiving 
child care each month. The availability of SSBG Child Care is crucial to these par- 
ents If they are to remain in the work force or obtain training that will enable them 
to beconie more self^ufTicient. This is especially true of the single parent, female 
headed household, which according to estimates by the National Commission on 
Working Women represented 1 in every 4 mothers in the work force in 1984. This 
represents nearly 6.3 million single parent, working women with children under age 
1«. Ihese women work out of economic need, as attested to by a May 1983 report of 
the United Stetes Commission on Civil liights, which concluded that single parent, 
female headed households represent the largest growing category of the family at or 
beneath poverty level in the United States today. This has led to the new social phe- 
nomena called the Feminization of Poverty", and means that without the availabil- 
ity ot affordable child care, many would be forced out of work or training programs 
and onto total welfare dependency. According to this same report, such a loss of 
eductional and employment opprtunities because of inadequate child care services, 
represents economic opportunities effectively denied to these women. 
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The availability of subsidized child care through the Social Service Block Grant 
makes economic sense. A 1979 study by the University of Central Florida showed 
that of families receiving subsidized child care there was an employment gain of 
20%; a decrease of 49.3% in AFDC rolls; and an income earnings increase in partici- 
pating families of 116.8%. A similar study by Arizona State University determined 
that for every dollar spent in connection with child care, another 93 cents is gener- 
ated in the community. Still another ftudy conducted by Freis and Miller Associates 
of California over a 2V2 year period, demonstrated that welfare costs could be cut in 
half; that income/sales tax revenues were increased by 63%; that public funding 
was offset by 44.5%; and that 84% of the participating families receiving govern- 
ment subsidized child care were successfully employed at the conclusion of the 
study. 



AFFECTS OF THE OMNIBUS RECONCIUATION ACT OF 1981 ON SSBG CHILD CARE 

Since the passage of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, federal funding for 
programs under the Social Services Block Grant has been cut by nearly §2.1 billion 
from the 1980 Titio XX authorization levels. What this has meant to child care ac- 
cording to a 1984 state by state survey by the Children's Defense Fund is that: 

32 states vvere providing Title XX child care to fewer children by 1983. 

The total combined federal and state spending for Title XX child care dropped by 
14% by 1983. 

33 states have cut their funding for Title XX child care, 16 by more than 21%. 
20 states have made it more difTicult for low-income mothers in training programs 

to become eligible for Title XX child care. 

19 states have increased fees for services, making it harder for low-income work- 
ing families to afford child care. 

24 states have reduced funds for training child care workers. 

33 states have lowered their child care standards. 

In Iowa such cutbacks have resulted in a reduction of funding for child care be- 
tween the years of 1981 and 1984 of between 43 to 61%. Current funding for FY86 
falls approximately $901,550 under the 1980 expenditure level. 



The availability of affordable child care to America's working families and in par- 
ticular, low-income working families is crucial to our nation's recoveiy and future. 
With 32.7 million or 56% of all children having mothers in the work force, it is es- 
sential that we have a more comprehensive national child care policy. Aflfordable, 
high quality child care that is the combined responsibility of parents, providers, fed- 
eral and state governments should be our goal. Until such time that this is attain- 
able, the federal government must continue its commitment through such programs 
as Head Start and SSBG Child Care. Funding, already drastically reduced for these 
programs since 1981, must be kept intact. Attempts to merge the Community Serv- 
ices Block Grant with the Social Services Block Grant must be resisted, as such a 
merger would seriously reduce funding available to programs currently funded 
under SSBG. 

Finally, we strongljj urge this Subcommittee to support passage of H.R. 2867, the 
Child Care Opportunities for Families Act, as it represents a significant step for- 
ward to a more comprehensive child care policy. 'The provisions of this bill will 
enable greater availability of affordable child care services; improve the uniformity 
and quality of child care programs in this country; and help ensure that children in 
child care are entrusted into safe, qualified and well trained hands. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Knapp. 

I think I have only one general question of the panel. What 
would the effect in Iowa be if ve were to reduce dollars— I think I 
know what the answer is going to be, but let me try to make it spe- 
cific—to reduce dollars for these self-sufficiency programs? Would 
that not just put the burden on dependency programs then? Would 
there be even any fiscal savings? 

The fiscal crunch is on right now, so they're trying to zero fund 
that referral, information, and latch key program, only $5 million 
there, and they're trying to eliminate totally the community serv- 
ice block grant. So if they're saving dollars on these self-sufficiency 
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programs, it seems to me that would just put a burden on these 
dependency programs, which in both fiscal and humanitarian 
terms is the wrong way to go. 

Would you care to comment on that, anybody? 

Ms. King. I don't think there are that many dollars invested 
right now in self-sufficiency programs. I know Project Self-Suffi- 
ciency through HUD is operating here in Cedar Rapids and also in 
Des Moines. 

Mr. KiLDEE. To my mind. Head Start is a self-sufficiency pro- 
gram. It gives that child a chance so that perhaps later on in life, 
he or she would not be depending upon a welfare system. I think 
the community service block grant, your CAA's, tend to stress self- 
sufficiency. Those are the two programs they're maybe trying to 
save some dollars on, and just from a fiscal point of view, if there 
are saved dollars there, it would seem that would increase the need 
for dollars for these dependency programs, which are really not, 
from a humanitarian pomt of view, as appropriate as these self-suf- 
ficiency programs. 

Mr. I^NAPP. I guess I would agree with your definition of these 
programs as being self-sufficiency, and I would agree with Karen, 
in that I don't think there is a significant amount of money being 
spent to support them. Any time that you place a family in a situa- 
tion where they have to drop out of a work situation, where they 
are working toward self-sufficiency and being more productive, and 
back on to total welfare dependency, it can't be cost effective in 
ternis of the dollars it costs and in terms of what it does to that 
family's self-worth and dignity, and also the potential for their chil- 
dren to get out of that cycle and not be caught in a second and 
third generation of welfare dependency. 

I think one of the ways to do that is to look at increasing the 
funding, or at least at this point not allowing any further cutbacks 
in that, because it's the only way those people are going to have a 
chance to do it. 

In my own center, I can look at a mother where the father left 
and she had a 3-year-old daughter and a set of infant twins. At 
that point in time she was working part time and going to school 
part time and she was ^^nroUed in the program, funded through 
services block grant money. She continued to work. We provided 
services to the children all the way until the twins were out and 
into the public school system. By that time she had worked her 
way up to where she was earning enough money and getting her 
schooling. 

She had gotten off of ADC entirely. She had gotten to the top of 
eligibility for services block grant child care, and the last year the 
kids were in our center she was actually switched over to our 
county funding, which in Black Hawk County they have a similar 
fund similar to the block grant concept that picks up that income 
and takes it up another couple of grades. She graduated from the 
university and is now employed as an accountant with a local man- 
ufacturing industry in Waterloo. 

There is a graphic example of a person who is trapped in a 
system, had all the markings of being trapped forever into it, with 
three children under age 5, and no viable means of support other 
than a part-time job. She is now working and is paying taxes, her 
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children are in the school systems, and she is basically successful. 
Those children have a better chance to succeed because they don't 
have all the obstacles entailed with existing below the poverty 
level to contend with. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Tom. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have already run 
beyond our time so I will have to forgo some of my questions. 

Just for the people who are in the audience, I guess they should 
be made aware of the fact that as part of the Head Start amend- 
ments of 1984, we included an authorization for a State granc pro- 
gram for dependent care planning and development. That is in 
part why we have gotten into this issue, because it will probably be 
part of the Head Start amendments again in 1986. 

We obviously have a huge problem in child care which we could 
spend several hearings on exploring. It is going to take much more 
than the $5 million that has been suggested for the current fiscal 
year for this grant program. But obviously, the thing before us 
right now is there's a big question about whether we should even 
have this program, the dependent care planning and development 
grants. It's a new program, we haven't had it before. Five million 
dollars is kind of like pouring a quart jar into the Mississippi or 
something. 

Is there any good reason why we should put $5 million into a 
program that would just seem to be more paperwork shuffling at 
the State level? 

Ms. King. Do you want a response to that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tauke. Yes. I guess the bottom line is that I don't think 
there's been any specific defense of this program. That's what I'm 
seeking from ycu. 

Mr. Knapp. I have a response to that. I guess I would argue that 
they're going to put a lot more money than that in the star wars 
defense 

Mr. Tauke. Well, that's beside the point. I mean, what good is 
this $5 million program going to do for you or the State of Iowa or 
anybody in the State of Iowa? If the State gets, let's say, $100,000 
out of it, what's that going to mean to you or what's that going to 
mean to the agencies? Or will it just pay for three more salaries 
somewhere along the line and half of it gets lost in administration? 

Ms. King. I think it provides a motivation for those local commu- 
nities to organize around the possibility of responding to what 
needs to be happening in their own communities in this particular 
area. It also relates back to the fact that you mentioned the child 
care dilemma is very complex and we could probably spend 5 or 6 
years debating that or covering it in any kind of way, which obvi- 
ously we have done. 

With programs like this happening in communities, you do begin 
to try and come up with alternative ways of helping people obtain 
self-sufficiency and whatever kind of resources you can rally, 
whether it be from the private sector of increased participation 
from the public sector. 

Ms. Lane. Congressman Tauke, I also think it could serve as seed 
money. You know, Karen mentioned the incentive with seed 
money. For example, when we have the documentation for the 
need for the information and referral, we had the support of the 
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community; but when we went to the community to look for 
money, for dollars, we only raised about a fourth of what we 
needed. But we were able to get some match money from United 
Way of America. 

I think if it could be used in a matching way or as seed moneys, 
that's a real way of stretching those dollars. Five million dollars 
for the United States doesn't sound like a lot, but I think there are 
creative ways you could stretch those dollars. 

Mr. Tauke. So you could leverage some other money in order to 
improve child care referrals. 

Ms. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Knapp. I think as a model for that you can look at the child 
abuse demonstration State grant moneys that came out. I was in- 
volved with that. I was originally on the State stat team, and now 
I m on the Iowa chapter of the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Child Abuse. At that time we took similar amounts of 
money and set up grant situations that were startup grants and 
sometimes continuation grants to local communities to develop 
councils on the prevention of child abuse in Iowa. We now have 
some 63 councils across the State. 

We also have a child abuse prevention fund now in Iowa, funded 
through the State, that appropriates— I think last year about 
$320,000 in addition. All these councils use that money as seed 
money to fund partially their programs and it's tied into— there's a 
limit on how much is administrative and how much has to go into 
funding the activities of direct service. Again, as Joanne was ex- 
plaining, they have gone out and have gotten money from local 
civil groups and churches, from the local city and county govern- 
ments, and I think it could be the same way here, a base to get the 
network started. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I want to thank this panel and I want to thank all 
the witnesses today for their very fine testimony which will assist 
this subcommittee in reauthorizing Head Start and related pro- 
grams. 

I want to thank Tom Tauke. Tom, you really brought together a 
tremendous group of witnesses today to help us on this. I want to 
thank my staff, Susan Wilhelm and Anne McGrath, and I want to 
single out one person, Carol Lamb, who did a magnificent job, 
really. I am sure Tom is very pleased with your work, too. 

This has been an excellent hearing. I have learned a great deal 
and have had my intellect informed and my will strengthened for 
this program. I very much appreciate that. 

In response to Mr, Tauke's request, the record will remain open 
for 14 additional da>s for the inclusion of further testimony. With 
that, I thank you. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p,m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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POLK COUNTY CHILD CARE 
RESOURCE CENTER 



1984-85 
ANNUAL REPORT 




A MUmPLE FUNDED COMMUNITV BASED PROGRAM OF THE POLK COUNTTV DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
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Referral 



Child Ore Food Program 



STAFF 

Director Karen King 

Education Emilie Duimstra 

Mary Doidge 
JoMulvihiU 
Sheila Malone 
Volunteer: 
Jackie Berdine 
Sue Wame 
Davida Hudspeth 
Esther Bauman 
Parent Subsidy and Assistance Project Elsa Connor 
Corporate Development Louise Cook 

Clerical Rose Johnson 

VOLUNTEERS 
The Child Care Resource Center staff expresses its appreciation to the 
following volunteers, without whom we could not deliver the high quality 
services now avatbble through our agetiq/: 

Workshop Leaders: 
Jan Hetherington 
Wanda Borger 
Kay PeaJstrom 
Mtke Smith 
Harold Whitmore 
Linda Sims 
Phyllis Franklin 
Dr. Rochelle Levy 
Kaye Hanna 
Donna Myers 
Pattie Gates 
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Judy Jackson 
Child Care Food Program: 
Keith Wame 
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' Jerry Miller 
Earl Wame 
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Linda Olson 
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Kathy Bradley 
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Susan McCoy 
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Molly Shonsey 
Mary Hanson 
Sandy Wagener 
Debbie Wille 
Ann Jury 
Marty Remsburg 
Joan Bryant 
Meltnda Colby 
Harriet Fcder 
Joyce Lock 
Donna Miller 
Mary Kramer 
Pat Papedis 
Redo Reilly 
Pat Shoff-Salsberry 
Paula Sandahl 
Ann Thompson 
Linda Thomson 
Meredith Olson 
Anne Kelly 
Marty Charles 
Linda N4>sbit 
Sandy S^ger 
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Family Day Care Home Provider 
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Des Moines Child Care Council 
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Employee Assistance Program 
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Methodist Hill Children's Center 
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Day Care Services, Inc. 
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Junior League of Des Moines, Inc. 

Martha Ullem 
Family Day Care Home Provider 

Mary Wiberg, Vocational Equity Consultant 
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A LETTER FROM 
THE ADVISORY 
BOARD PRESIDENT 



As the Polk Countv Child Care Resource Cenler moves 
fnlo Its eighth year of operation, it is important to reflect on 
the growth of this movement for quality child care. Antici- 
pating what the future will beand how trends that shape the 
future of the family will impact child care service has been a 
challenging task for 19W-85 advisory board members, staff, 
volunteers and program funders. 

According to a recent study completed by the Regional 
Research Institute for Human Sexvice/I'ortland Stale Uni- 
versity, entitled "Hard toFindand Difficult to Manage The 
^Effects of Child Care on the Workplacer it is the lack of child 
care information that is identified as a major barrier to the 
development of widely available, readilyaccessible, afforda- 
ble child care. The study states; "Resources unknown are 
resources unavailable." Majorattention has been focused in 
response to this need in the Polk/Des Moines area. The Polk 
County Child Care Resource Center's specialized child care 
referral service dun'ng fiscal 19St-85 responded to requests 
for information from 3,600 families and assisted with place- 
ment advice for 5,400 children. An additional 369 families 
were served by the child care subsidy and assistance project. 
All families served have received direct assistance paying for 
child care or information and guidance to h *p them manage 
future child care deasions pertinent to their clear desire to 
obtain self sufficiency and maintain employment. 

Polk/Des Moines families continue to straggle with 
changes in family structure and shrinking family resource. 
The end result of these and other changes is an increasing 
evidence of poverty among single headed households and 
the amount of stress placed on children. The level of child 
care need in our com^nunity is at an all time high. Not only 
has the typical child care con'uiner changed over the past 
few years, but the sources of funding arc shifting. Nt w 
research and attitudes are necessary to stimubte the ce- 
ation of new child care resources that can make it possible io 
improve the range, quality and accessib!|ity of child care 
services. 

The Polk County Child Care Resource Center's success 
and reputation are the products of the support shown us bv 
the Polk County Board of Supervisors and the diligence and 
hard work of the entire child care community, past and 
present advisory board members, staff, parents, corporate 
members and friends. 

It rives me great pleasure to work in a community of 
people who ha/c ovtn receptive to our mission and sup- 
portive of our activities. I am very proud of advisory board 
accomplishments 19f'-85, reflected in this repoi , and the 
drcle of people who continue to be such effective advocates 
for children. 



Virginia Hancock 

CCRC Advisory Eoaxxl Chair 

19W-85 
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PURPOSE 

To inaease the affordabiUty and accessabUity of child care options in the Polk/Des Moines 
community through a program of support services to parents, providers, and employers. 

GGAte OF THE CENTER 

Srik^"'''^ °^ "^"^^ "^'^ '^^'"''^'^ ^^''^ ^^"'"^^ educaHon and support 

Jysiem"*^'" affordable child care opHons for diversified family needs through a centralized 

To help employers to inaease producHvity and decrease absenteeism through consultaUon and 
technical assistance concerning needs of employed parents. 



PHILOSOPHY STATEMENT 

Th is child care referral service does not place children; it does provide information to assist parents 
in making informed placement decisio- . ^ 

h The child is the responsibility of the parent, and it is up to the parent to choose a chUd care 
arrangement ihat meets his or her standards. 

2. Children deserve the best possible day are situations to guarantee their health, safety, and 
maximum growth potential. 

3. All parents deserve equal consideraHon regardless of race, sex, age, color, nauc . orijdn or 
handicap. • °^ 



PROVIDER 




CHILD CARS RESOURCK AND RIFIK .AL 
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SriRVICES 

Information and Referral 

In the last fiscal year, referral has served 3600 femilies and placed 5400 chUdren. Over 1200 day 
care home providers aie listed with our computerized referral, as well as 62 centers and 75 
pr^choob. Placement information for infants under two years old continues to constitute Jthe 
largest portion of our referral calls. 

Goals for 1985^ are: 

1. To improve the computerized referral pro^m in order to provide more accessible and 
usable statistics. 

2. To further develop the complaint and grievance policies and procedures. 

3. To evaluate parent services and develop better procedures and more comprehensive 
services. 

Qiild Care Food Program 

CCFP spoixsorship is one of 27 in Iowa. It is the largest umbrella program for family day care and 
group day care homes (240). It is one of the few computerized sponsorships in the nation and is 
used as a model by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

Program statistics for 1984-85; 
Dollars paid to providers: 
Number of meals, snacks served 
Number of children served 
Number of site visits made 
Number of parent audits 
Number of workshops held 



$365,562.81 
571,862 
12,639 
790 
725 

26, with 321 attending 



(average 1050/mo.) 
(70% return) 



In March, we distributed a total of 13,668 pounds of cheese and butter commodities to day care 
homes. 

Education and Lending Library 

CCRC offersa comprehensive training course to day care home providers twice a year, CPR/First 
Aid Certification, monthly orientations for new and prospective providers, other short courses 
and workshops for providers and onsite seminars for working parents. In addition to these, 
education staff delivered classroom ait tra*, Hg for JTPA participants, parent education training 
for HeadStart TeadierSy and served as Advisor to the CDA aedential. An extensive consultant 
service is provided by phone. 

1984-85 To Date 

Participants Completed 
Enrolled Requirements 
27 
61 
118 
15 
44 



40 
61 

239 
15 
44 



Certificate Course 
CPR/First Aid 

Orientation to Family Day Care 
Spedal Projects 
Other woricshops 

The lending library consists of a variety of toys, equipment for child care, consumables, musical 
instruments, books, and games. Infant care equipment is available for rent. 



158 
133 
118 
62 
568 
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THE CHILD CARE SUBSIDY AND 
ASSISTANCE SERVICE 

A UNIQUE PARTNERSHIP TO PROMOTE A NEW METHOD 
FOR FUNDING CHILD CARE 



April 1984 - April 1986 

Project Partners: 

• Polk County Child Care Resource Center 

• Junior League of Des Moines 

• Iowa Commission on the Status of Women 

• Department of Health & Human Services 

Discretionary Grant Program 

• Des Moines Area Business 

• United Way of Central Iowa _ 

Begun in Jul^ 1984, this project was initiated as a project of the Junior League of Des Moines, 
Inc., accqfted as a special project by the United Wai^ of Central Iowa Jul^f, 1984, andexpandedin 
October, 1984 to include HHS Disf- t nary grant funding, adding the Iowa Commission on the 
Status of Women to the partner:. Her funding has been provided in part by Des Moines area 
corporations, Des Moines Community Foundation and the Business Women's Association. 
Expected accomplishments for this research and demonstration are as follows: 

. 1. Comjnunlty-based vendorAvoucher system to streamline subsidy sources for familv 
needs. 

2. Q^aringhouse for child care consumers. 

3. D^ta base for employer and employed parent demographics. 

4. Identification of employed parent needs. 

,5. Creation of a permanent Child Care Assurance Program to administer private subsidy 

dollars. ^ 
6. Marketing of resource and referral services to employers. 

, 7. Ongoing private funding of temporary child care purchase needs to enable main- 
tenance of employment by the parent. 

Immediate Results; families served: July 1, 1984 - June 30, 1985 

Families referred 369 

Intake and parent advocacy 163 

Subsidy connection to existing system 50 

Private fund subsidy families served VD 



'The women oil the phone at the CCRC listened to me and told me that maybe the Resource 
Centercou^d help through theirshort term subsidy p^ ^^ram that was fund^LjunlS^^^ 

^Iir^^^i^l^^P''*''^.^ ^ ""'^ ^^»y«" ho. iieved I was to kno^Sne dfjs 
realiy care about our children." 
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"Many thanks for the aid for my 2 daugh- 
ters' child care. I save over $300. At this 
point in my life, when money is scarce, it 
sure is great to have these programs offered 
for women who work and struggle to make 
ends meet. The appreciation is more than I 
cr.n ever put into words." 



Business 

should get involved 
in child care 



niECT OUTCOME 

HKUO IMniCATIONS 



CMU) CAJtc nonuuis. 




« Of fuikSntiut ■ 



' P*JkCeMty 
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Child Care Resource Center 
Revenues & Expenditures 
Year Ending June 30, 1985 





Resource 


Child Care 


Child Care 




penditures: 


& Referral 


Food 


Subsidy 


Federal 


Service 


Program 


Program 


Grant 


Salaries 


$ 79,082 


$ 65,881 


$ 16,434 


S 8,262 


Payroll Taxes 


6,246 


4,591 


326 


553 


Group Insurance ^ "^"^ 


12,044 


12,031 


3,008 


IPERS 


4,963 


3,864 


266 




Computer Consultant ' 


90 


593 






Office Supplies 


76 




19 


62 


Printing 


892 


1,713 


31 


65 


Postage 


700 


230 






Mileage 


784 


2,273 


123 


118 


Telephone 


1,809 


2,109 






Dues to Membersliips 


45 






190 


Publications 


596 


14 






Travel/Training 


1,205 


495 




59 


Contract Carriers 




62 






Office Equipment 


21 


182 






Miscellaneous Supplies 


332 


49 






Rent 


12,297 


1,703 






Janitorial 


1,443 








Utilities 


3,584 


465 






Child Care Equipment (CCFA) 


3,381 








Food Subsidy Payments 




359,921 






Child Care Subsidy Payments 






25,187 





Total Expenditures 

Revenues: 
United Way 

Community Service Block Grant 
Poik Coun*y Tax Levy 
USDA: 

Provider Payments 

Administrative 
Consultant & Referral Fees 
Junior League 
Federal Grant 

Revenue over expenditures* 
Donated Funds Account 

Total Revenues 



S129^ 



23,979 
66,082 



21.662 

4,692 
8,879 
4,296 

$129,590 



$456,176 



332,396 
72,964 



50,816 



$456,176 



S 45,394 



5 15,282 



22,000 

3,412 
4,700 

S 45,394 



$ 9,309 



9,309 



$ 9,309 



*Polk County uses a cash basts accounting system. These amounts were carried by the County until 
reimbursements are received. 

The Oiild Care Resource Center U an cgenc>' of Polk County Departm nt of Sodal Services/ which is It* fisal agent. 
Budget figures are as exact as possible In separating them from the total accounting system for the given dates. 



Ike Skinner, Assistant Director of 
Department of Social Services 
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19AS>66 0)ip(»ate Memberships 
•Northwestern Bell 
•Pioneer Hi-Bred 
•The Banker's Life 
*EquiuUe of Iowa 

Homesteader's Ufc 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield (p.o.s.) 
•♦Hawlceye Bank & Trust 
*CentralUfe 

Em^qyers Mutual 

Hounes Murphy & Associates 

Heritage O)mmurucat}ons 

Weitr Company 

Universal Home Care (p.o.s.) 
•*Dain-Bosworth Investment Brokers 

1965-86 Contributors 

Stone Containers 
Kirke-Van Orsdel, Inc. 

•Greater Des Moines Community Foundation 
•Des MwK J Business Women's Association 
*junior League of Des Moines, Inc. 



198M5 Contributors 

CbntinenU! Western 

The Banker's Life 

WHO Broadcasting 

Heriuge Communications 
*Junk»' League of Des Moines, Inc. 

Creat Plains Bag G)rporation 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield 

Traveler's 

Des Moines Register & Tnbune 



1981*84 Past Contributors 

' Amoco Otl 
AID Insurance Services 
Amencan Repubhc 
AGRI Industries 
Ardans 

Automobile Underwnters, Inc. 
The Bankers Life 
The Bob Allen Companies 
Central Life Assurance 
Continental Western Life 
0)ntinental Western Insurance 
•Junior League of Des Moines, Inc. 
• Des Momes R^ter & Tnbune Company 
Dial Hiundal Corporation 
Empiovers Mutual 

EquitaGle Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
Farm Bureau 
Farmland Insurance 
Great Plains Bag Corporation 
•Greater Des Momes Community Foundahon 
Holmes, Muiphy & Associates 
Hentage Cablevision 
Homesteaders Ufe 
IMT 

IMT Insurance 

•Iowa Des Moines National Bank 

Iowa Power 

Iowa Title Company 

Kirke-Vftn Orsdei, Inc. 
•Meredith Corporation 
•Northwestern Bell 

Norwest Financial Foundation 

Parker Brothers 
•Preferred Risk 

St. Paul Companies 

State Auto & Casualty Underwnters 

The Statesman Group 

Weitz Company 

WHO Broadcasting Company 



•Denotes contnbution of $1000 or more 
••Commitment made; agreement pending 
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vtmtM trMjtLtomA 

fc TMOMAS OOkOtML kMMua 

Tu etM xrwm,^ 



COMMirrEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

us. HOUSE OF REMESENTATIVES 

402 CANMON HOUM OmC« MUM 

WASHtHOTOH.OC 20915 



SUaCOMMITTtt ON HUMAN KSOUftCtS 

Febrtur7 10 » 1986 



BonoMble Otlt 2* Bowen, M.D. 
Secrttar^r 

Department of Health acd Buaan Servlcea 
200 Zodapaodanca Avanue» s*U* 
Uaahlogton, D*C* 20202 

Dt«r Mr* SecTttMVjt 

I hava bean contacted by a Heaber o£ Congrcsa vhoaa dlatrlct la aerved by 
tb« iaglon III office of tha Department of Health and Human Servlcea. 
Tha Member requested mj aaalatance In a matter regarding a Eead Start 
IVtilTrt^.^^ dlatrlct which had received directives from the regional 
,4 4^ LIV^^ greatly reatrlct tha progrtm'a optlona for aervlce to 

l««L*r'%'r°;^ 'r'fJ"*"^' cooatltuent Ls Informed that a^of 
saptaaDer, 1986, tha Head Start program le required to aerve 
four-yaar^lda only and no longer Ailotred to atrve a child for more than 
ona year. The conatltuent waa further Informed that full-day servlcea 
must be discontinued In favor of part-day aervlcea. 

I would appreciate a Jesponaa to the following queatlona regarding thia 

^J^yt *° *f«^**° Admlnlatratlon for Children: youJh 

•ad Faalllea' general policy lo mtlona. 

1. the Dapartaent relay the directive * d jcrlbed above to the 
Iaglon ZZZ office? 

U yea, on vbat provlalon of the lav are tha dlrectlvea 'uaaed? 
Zf no, what actlona vlll the Department tal:e to correct eny 
■laundaratandinga about allowable actlvltlea In tha Head Start 
prograar 

2. Are all regional offlcea being Instructed to ie«ue thaae 
dlractlvaa to every grantee? 



S2 



■rj 
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Honorable Otis R. Bowen» K.D. 
February XO, 1986 
Page 2 



3. Please provide the Subcomalttee with copies o£ all written 
aaterlals Issued to the regional offices In addition to regulations 
on the subjects of full day services, nultl-year service, eligibility 
requlresent*, class size, and enroUaenC of four-year-olds. 

I requesc a response £TOa the Departnent by February 17. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 

Sincerely, /* ^» 




Chalnun 



meg 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 



Offtceof 

Human Otvelopment Service* 



AssisUnt Secretary 
Washington DC 20201 



PHB 2/ 1985 



The Hon rable Dale £• Kildee 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Committee on Education and Labor 

House of Representatives 

Washington, d. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Kildee: 

This is in response to your recent letter to Secretary Bowen 
regarding Head start policy in Region ZZZ. 

Please rest assured that there is no national policy which 
limits Head start service to four-year-olds or which precludes 
full day service in any Head start program. Neither this office 
nor the Region ZZZ office has in any official way relayed the 
directives described in your letter to local Head Start 
grantees. However, we are reviewing many Head Start policies, 
including multiple years of service and the full day program 
option. Discussions about proposed changes in emphases and 
goals, within existing regulations, have taken place with local 
grantees and regional officials. Zt appears that the intent of 
changes which are being considered or the extent of those 
changes has been misinterpreted at some level. 

Multiple years of service are permitted when it is the 
judgement of the local Head Start program that more than one 
year of service would have appreciable benefits for the child. 
We encourage programs not to provide multiple years of service 
as a matter of course, as we feel it important to provide as 
many different children as possible with a Head start 
experience. Since Head Start is not able to serve all children 
eligible for its services, an additional year of service for one 
child cones at the expense of anocher child receiving no Head 
Start. Nevertheless, we recognize that there are certain 
children who should be served for more than one year and we 
certainly permit Head Start grantees to do this. 

With regard to full day Head Start, programs are not 
prohibited from offering a full day option but are encouraged to 
assess if such an option best meets the needs of the community 
and if the children to be served in a full day program are in 
need of full day service. Zf a Head start grantee has conducted 
such a community needs assessment and determined that full day 
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Page 2 - The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 



service is the preferred option for that community and the 
children to be <*nrblled are in need of full day services, we 
would not interfere with that program's design* Our concern 1$ 
to assure that full day service is not offered as a matter of 
course, but rather is offered only when the community and the 
individual children being served will appreciably benefit froia 
such a program* 

On February 14, 1986, a memorandum was sent to our regionjil 
offices discussing a number of areas in which we hope to make 
improvements in Head Start program quality while ensuring that 
we reach the largest number of children within our current 
resources* Earlier draft versions of this memorandum were 
discussed with regional officials during the past several 
months* Sections of this memorandum discuss the issue of 
multiple years of service, the need to limit enrollment to no 
more than 20 children in a class and the need to adhere to 
current policies regarding full day services* This material, 
plus a copy of th^s 1972 Transmittal Hotice regarding full day 
services is enclosed, as Enclosure A* Also enclosed, as 
Enclosure B, is a copy of a January 29, 1985 memorandum to Bead 
Start directors in Region ZZZ from our regional office in 
Philadelphia* This memorandum discusses objectives oncerning 
multiple years of service, class size and full day services* 
Region XXX intends to discuss these objectives with each Head 
Start grantee individually to explore the best way these 
objectives might be achieved in each community* 

All Region ZZZ Bead Stact staff have been carefully briefed 
or. the proposed changes in emphases and goals, within existing 
regulations, and have receiv'cd copies of the January 29, 1986 
memorandum* To limit the potential for any misunderstanding, 
all sjbaff will be alerted to the need to be clear and precise 
when <2iscussing or writing about the policies in question* 

Z appreciate your continued interest in and support of the 
Bead Start program* 



Siiu:erely, 




Dorcas R. Bardy 
Assistant Secretary 



foe Human Development Services 



Enclosures 
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ENCLOSURE A 



2. CLASS SIZES GREAIIH CEHAN 20 



PIR data indicates a considecable numbec of pcogcams reporting 
average funded class sizes of rooce than 20 childcen. funding 
guidance for the last few yeacs has indicated that regions ace not to 
fund class sizes in excess of 20^ and it is ouc intention to.enfocce 
this policy. Regions ace to ceview the pcintouts pcovided in 
Washington to identify those progcains with cepocted class sizes over 
20« Infocmatlon on effects ge?.ced towacd achieving coiopliance with 
our funding policy of limiting class size to 20 oc less should bo 
maintained in the cegioncl office. Although the piR data cefecs to 
pcogcams with average class sire of hoc e than 20 childcen, ouc 
cuccent policy is that no individual class iflay have rooce than 20 
childcen encolled at any time, ojiis also pcecludes gcantees fcom 
**ovecenrolling"/ if it results in moce than 20 childcen being 
encolled in any class at any one time* Regions should assuce that 
all gcantees ace awace of, and adhecing to, this policy. 

Listed below ace the numbecs of childcen, by cegion, who could be 
affected if the data on class size in excess of 20 is coccect* (in 
calculating this number, class sizes in excess of 30 wece assumed to 
be a cepocting eccoc and wece not used*) Regional offices ace 
cesponsible foe assucing that no classes ace funded foi moce than 20 
childcen* PIR data for the 1985-86 school yeac will be monitoced 
with this in mind. 



EUcollment slots in 
excess of 20 childcen 
pec class 



Region I 
Region II 
Region m 
Pegion iv 
Region V 
Region VI 
Region VII 



56 
463 
139 
557 
481 
344 

26 

64 
339 

37 
645 
462 



Region VIII 



Region IX 
Region X 



Amecican Indians 
Mig cants 



1 
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. 'S* REVIEW OF MULTIPLE YEARS OF SERVICE 



Cuccently/ Btead Stact does not have regulations that define the 
ciccumscances undec which pcogcams may secve children foe more than 
one yeac. We ace, howeveC/ in the pcccess of developing such 
regulations and intend that they will reflect ouc objective of 
providing a Head Stact e:^cience to as many different children and 
families as possible. While thece would still be children with 
special needs who would be served foe longec peciods/ most children 
would receive one year of service iinnediately pcioc .to theic entry 
into public school. Beginning in FY I986r- we ace asking regions to 
negotiate with grantees on a case-by-case basis cegacding a change 
in local ceccuitnent and selection practices. The goal would be 
ceccuitment and selection systems which would allow gcantees to 
serve moce children foe one yeac as opposed to fewec children foe 
multiple years. Based on this emphasis, we provided you with fouc 
computer pc^nnouts fcan the 1984-1985 PIR data base. The ficst 
shows the numtx^r and percentage of children in each state that were 
enrolled foe multiple yeacs of service (i.e,/ 2 oc 3 yeacs). The 
second printout: shows all pcogcams in youc cegion whose peccentage 
of childcen ceceiving multiple yeacs of secvice exceeds 25%/ 
appcoximately the national avecage. The tiiicd lists, by cegion and 
by state, all pcogcams serving 6 yeac old childcen. The fourth 
listS/ by cegion and state, all pcogcams secving any childcen foe a 
thicd year, Pegions ace asked to do the following: 

a) Iteview the printout showing pcogcams which ace serving childcen 
foe thcee yeacs and detectnine why these gcantees ace offering 
thcee yeacs of service. Gcantees who pcopose to secve childcen 
foe a thicd yeac must be cequiced to justify the need foe this 
service, Chly in vecy special ciccumstances (e,g, handicapped 
childcen oc childcen fcom families with secious pcoblems) should 
cegions appcove-the ceccuitment and encolljuent of childcen foe 
thcee yeacs as a pact of gcant cefunding, 

Qjc goal is to eliminate, except in special ciccumstances, the 
pcactice of secving childcen foe thcee yeacs by Septembec, 1987. 

b) Iteview tbp' printout listing pcogcams whose pcopoction of childcen 
secved multiple yeacs exceeds the national avecage of 25%, 
Cueing FY 1986, begin woeking with these pcogcams to assuce that 
childcen being encolled with the expectation of moce than one 
yeac of secvice ace encolled based on special ciccumstances and 
not due to gcantees* lack of adequate outceach oc past histocy* 
Pegions also need to assuce that childcen ceceiving moce than one 
yeac of secvice will benefit sc much fcom a second yeac of Head 
Stact that it waccants denying an encollment slot to anothec 
child who will ceceive no Head Stact secvices. In addition, 
childcen in Head Stact foe a second yeac must ceceive a diffecent 
Head Stact expecience than in the ficst yeac; i.e. a cucciculum 
must be implemented that acknowledges that the child has alceady 
had one yeac of Head Stact. 
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Cue goal is to ceduce the percentage of childcen served foe two 
years to 151 by September. 1988. 

Below is 'a chart showing the decrease necessary in the number of 
children receiving multiple years of service to permit regions to 
comply with the 15% goal by September # 1988. 



Children currently 
served for multiple 
years 

# % 

Begion I 4,130 21 

Region II 10/067 16 

Region III 11,251 29 

Pegion IV 35/278 33 

Pegion V 20/591 22 

Pegion VI 11/799 21 

Pegion VII 3,454 17 

Pegion VIII 1,578 13 

Pegion IX 8/571 17 

Pegion X 1,237 12 

American Indians 7>066 43 

115/022 24% 



Children who may 
receive multiple 
years if 15? 



Required 

reduction in # of 
children served 
fcr multiple years 



2,865 


1,265 


9/231 


836 


5,-^03 


5,548 


16,164 


19,114 


14,001 


3,590 


8,356 


3,443 


.3,032 


422 


1,578 


0 


7,925 


646 


1,237 


0 


2,482 


4,584 


72,574 


42,448 



Because of the special needs of migrant families £or child 
care services, migrant programs often serve children frcn 
ages 0-5 for more than one year. For this reason we do not 
feel it appropriate to set targets in this area for migrant 
programs. Bcwever, the same objective of reaching as many 
different children and families as possible should also be 
applied to migrant programs. £br example, where enrollment 
slots are limited preference should be given to an eligible 
child who has had no previous Head Start experience as 
opposed to a child who has already been served for one or 
more years. The Migrant Branch should work with grantees in 
reviewing their recruitment and lelection procedure to 
in^lcBtnt this objective. 

A Fiscal Year 86 target for reducing the numJber o£ children 
served for multiple years has been developed and has been- 
entered into the HCPS under Goal I, Objective 13, Initiative 
4: 
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That the percentage of children enrolled with the 
expectation that they will receive two years of service 
bm limited to a percentage indicated below. (Ihis 
'p«fcentage reduces by half the numbers of children 
served for niultiple years that are over and above the 
15% target set for FY 87.) 



JY 1986 BBGIOJAL TAjRGEIS 
Children who may be Ehrolled 
with the Intent of Serving 
them Jlultiple yrs 



% * 

Begion I 18 3/439 

Begion II 15.5 9 #539 

Region III 22 8/364 

Region IVG 24 25,863 

' ItegionV 18.5 17,268 

Begion VI 18 10#027, 

Itegion VII 16 3/234 

Region VIII Ito Reduction Necessary 

Itegion DC 16 1,578 
Itegion X Reduction Necessary 

American 

Indians 29 4,799 

84,111 



In implementing this policy, we do not expec** grantees to 
remove children currently enrolled in the program. For 
example, if a thcee year old is currently enrolled and had 
expected to be sscved next year as well, the program may 
continue to serve that child in 1986-87. In enrolling new 
diildren, however, the grantee should enroll four year olds 
and not three year olds. Therefore, targets may be met by 
reaching agreenents with programs to change recruitment and 
selection policies for Septenber 1986, recognizing that the 
effects of this change may not show up in PIR data for 
several years. Data on changed enrollment practices will be, 
reported through 

Ite^^Ufcthe attached printouts showing those programs serving 
6 ymti olds and determine why, in each instance, six year 
old ebiUren are being served. Children, including 
handicai^ed chilOran* must not be served when they are 
eligible to attend public kindergarten or first grade. 

Qir goal is to eliminate the practice of serving children, 
including handicapped children, for whom public school 
kindergarten or first grade services are available in order 
to provide more children with a Head Start experience. 



.as 
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13. INTOPMATICN NEEDS: ALL REGIONS MUST 

BESPCND TO EACH OF THE ITEMS BEDOW BY 




Fcogram Design 

prograzn monitoring and grant refunding must include a process 
for exa2 Ining cocapliance with the Head Start policy that 
governs the use of Head Start funds to provide full day 
services (N«30-336-l, Transmittal Notice 72.6, 8/21/72.) It is 
a matter of concern that a number of Head Start programs now 
provide only a full day option for all children* The policy 
states that Bead SUrt funds should be used for full day 
programs only as a dollar of last resort and that these 
services can be paid by Head Start for only in those car.es 
where a child: 

* has special needs r or 

is from a home where stress is so great as to indicate full 
day services are essential, or 

has no caregiver at home because parents are enployed or in 
job training. 

Regions roust insure that grantees are in compliance with 
policies related to the provision of full day services. 
Bisuring that grantees come into compliance with this policy 
may create savings that can be used- to improve program 
quality. Any expected decreases in full day services for 
SeptemL»' 1986 should be reported. 
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Manual 

Part - N OCD Notice 



N-30-336-1-00 



CKAfTER N- 30-336-1 
OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMEOT: KOTICE 
USING HEAD SJARX FimCS TO PROVIDE FULL DAY SERVICES 



N-30-336-1-00 '^irpose 



10 bcops 

20 Dc£; nltlon 

30 Policy 



N-30-336-1-00 



PURPOSE 



This chapter sets forth the policy s^v^^lns Che use of Head 
Start funds to provide full day services. This policy is 
Intended to clarify and reaffirm the existing policy on full 
day or day care services contained on page 4 in the Head Start 
Manual (A Manual of Policies and Instructions » Manual 6108-1 
Septetnber, 1967). 



This policy applies to all Head Start grantees that operate or 
propose to operate a full year full day progran. This policy 
will be applied to all applications for Head Start funds for 
full day services, including continuation requests, submitted 
on or after April 1, 1973. 



As used in this issuance: 

*'Full Day Services*' refers to .Head Start child development 
services provided to a child or group of children for more 
than six hours per day. 



A. General Provisions 

Head SCart is a program to provide comprehensive developmental 
services to low-income pre-school children. To the extent 
possible and consistent uith efficient resource utilization, 
" .^Siad SCart funds are Co be used to provide a balanced program 
V -"of child development services^ Including full day services, 
Chat: is tailored to the needs of individual children and 
responsive to the diversity of needs found In each cotostinity. 
Accordingly Head Start grantees vho operate full day services 
are Co observe the following general provisions: 

1. Head SCarC funds may be used to provide full day services 
only Co children uho need these services. Children who need 
full day services are defined fs those who: 



11-30-336-1-10 



SCOPE 



N-30-336-1-20 



DEFINITI OtIS 



N-30-336-1-30 



POLICY 



OCD - Til - 72.6 (8/21/72) 
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o?f:cs of Oiiiz D£\i;Lo?;z:n: notice 

USING HEAD START FUNDS TO PROVIDE FUI.L DAY SERVICES 



(N-30-336-1-30A continued) 

^ ^ a. Have special needs (e.g., handicapped, emotionally 

disturbed, etc.) that require 'full day services of a 
developmental nature • 

b. 'Are froa homes where stress due to factors such as 
seriously 111 or eootionally disturbed parents Is so 
great as to Indicate that full day care for the child 
is essential. 

c. Have no caregiver at home because parents are employed 
or In Job training. 

2. Head Start grantees are to seek and make maximum use of 
non-Head Stare resources in financing full day services. 
As a general rule, Head Start funds may be used to finance 
full day services only «hen: 

a. Grantees are unable to obtain funds from other sources 
(such as Title IV-A or the WIN program) 

b. Head Stare funds are needed to develop the grantee 

as a competent provider of full day services qualified 
to apply for non-Head Start financing for all or part 
of the costs of providing full day services. 

3. The above policies and provisions notvlthatandlng, children 
who are enrolled in a full day Head Start program on or 
before September 30, 1972 may continue to receive full 

day services. 

B. SPECT7IC PgOVISIONS 

Head Start grantees that operate or propose to operate full 
day services shall observe the following specific provisions: 

1. Head Start grantees and delegate agencies that operate 
full day programs are to review and make appropriate revisions 
in recruiting and enrollment procedures to ensure that all 
children enrolled in Head Start full day services on or after 
November 1, \972 meet the need criteria set forth above under 
General Provisions . 

• 2. All applications for Head Start funds for full day services. 
Including continuation requests, that are submitted on or after 
April 1, 1973 arc to C'-..:ula: 

a. A brief description of the approach to be used for 
ensuring that children enrolled in full day services 
meet the need criteria established in A.l. above. 



OCD - TN - 72.6 
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C??ICB or CHILD Dr;ET.OPHENT NOIICE 
u3x:iC HEAD STASI FimOS TO I-aCVIDE FULL DAY SERVICES Pigt 3 



(N-30«336-U306 eoocloued) 



bi A listing of thM ooQ-Hiad Start: funding •ouretft 

thtt bavt bttn eootaettd to obttla fioaoeiog for full 
dty strviets. 

e* Copits of Ittttrt of cossiintatot or othtr doeuffltAtt 
rteordiog ths tgtattuctt rMchad with ooo-Httd Sttrt 
funding souxess* 



CCD • T» • 72.6 
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DEFARtKot'o? HEALTH AND HLMAN SERVICES 



3535 MARKET STRecr 
PHJl>OeL^HIA.FE«NJY|.VANU t9tO< 



J*nutty 29, IC85 




M&IORAKDUH TO: All Exscutlve Directors 
All Hetd Start Dlrtctora 



FROM : Rtglontl FrogrAia Director 

'Oflice for Children, Youth «nd Feoilies 



SUBJECT : Fiscal Yeer 1986-87 Ferforaence Objectives 



The Office of Human Developtsent Services^ Adoinistration for 
Ctiildren, 'Youth end Faoilies has identified Head Start program 
parforaance objectives to be pursued by each Region beginning 
imaedietely* These objectives are intended co correct certain 
prograai trends which say reduce the net effect of the prograd 
in the coaaunlty *jind to loprove substantially che effective and 
efficient sanageoent of Head Start services* The Region III 
objectives and explanatory inforaetion follow* 

1* Multiple Years of Service 

Twenty-nine percent of the children enrolled in Region 
III Head Start programe receive services for acre than 
one-yeer* Tftis,percentege ranks eecond highest aoong 
all of the Regions end exceeds the national average # 
Cur agency Is now aoving towards concentrating almost 
exclusively on enrolling and eerving children only the 
yeer prior to the eveilabilicy of' public echool — 
kiaiergercen, or pre-kindergerten, where eppliceble. 
Following thie direction, we have established goals to 
virtually eliminate eerving children for three years 
before September 1987 end to reduce the percentage of 
children eerved for multiple yeers to 15 percent bv 
June X9S8. : 

^ Ve intend to work with all programs to echieve or 
•xceed thoee goele* Ve recognize that^ in eome 
instances, the lerge number of children receiving 
aultiple yeare of eervice results from programs* 
enrolling children during mid-to«lete program yeer in 
order to aeintein enrollment levele vhen feced with 
dropouts* Frogrems encountering this type of eituaiioi. 
must review their recruitment policies and prectices 
and ens.ure that perente ere edvised of the importance 
of the child*e reguler and continuing attendance* 
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Programs should *lso «vttluatc on An ongoing basis, the 
effectiveness o£ the Social Services component when the 
dropout rate exceeds 10 percent* 

In other instances, programs have affirmatively 
recruited in such a way that multiple years of service 
become inevitable* In light of the objectives cited 
above, tnese practices should be cease* 

To implement these objectives, any application 
proposing to serve children for a second year must 
demonstrate conclusively that such children are being 
enrolled in & purjQOsive manner and not because of a 
grantee's failure' to perform adequate outreach In the 
' recruitment process* In 'addition, grantees must thow 
that second year children vill benefit so much from a 
second year of Head Start that it warrants denying an 
enrollment slot to another child who will receive no 
Head Start services* Finally, grantees must show that 
children in Head Start for a second year vill be 
getting a different Head Start experience from what 
they received in the first year; that is, a curriculum 
must be designed that acknowledges the child has 
already had one year of Head Start. 

With respect to iproposals to serve children for a third 
year, grantees must Justify the need for this service 
for aach child proposed to be involved* Only under 
very special circumstances vill ve approve the 
enrollment of children for three years; namely, 
severely handicapped children and PCC program enrollees. 

These criteria vill be scrupulously applied In our 
review of each refunding proposal* 

2. >verage Pally Attendance 

All grantees and delegate agencies must maintain an 
average dally attendance (ADA) of no less than 85 
percent. Many of the Head Start programs In the iUigion 
have succeeded in aciaevlog ADA rates of 90 percent or 
more. Too many programs, however, have fallen below 
the 85 percent level, and some, even below 80 percent. 
Ve know you share our view that the continuing 
successful impact of Head Start is very much contingent 
on a child's regular attendance in Che program. The 
intended benefits are dissipated when attendance is 
Irregular or fragmentary. Furthermore, high 
absenteeism and drop-out rates suggest waste of scarce 
dollars. • 
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Ue recognize that lower than acceptable ADA rates may 

ir*«ulfe £3ron r:ccr^itmcnt/aclccClon policies and 

practices, insufficient or inadequate Social Services 
or Parent Involvement efforts, uncontrollable 
situations such as severe weather conditions, etc 
Sow wSofh!^ -should monitor closely its ADA ind should 
know whether it is facing an ADA problem at any time 
during the course of a program year. Each pro^r^^ is 

its planning and^ontinuing 
o^rfnt nf^'^^'^S'^ ^° determine the nature, fause and 
V^VLlJi such a problem and take appropriate 

? iaaediataly. We will be monitoring 

!nd time lr««L^^°"^y requiring corrLtive actiL 
time frames, as appropriate. 

3. Class Size 

IlLs^s^^e ol W °°^"8^"''«'» achieving an average 
cia^s Size of 17. A number of programs in this Rp^lon 

t?^f*§? class sizes of less Chan 17. m daci f or 
1984-85 indicate that 1646 additional children could be 
enrolled and benefit from. Head Start in chirReKion 
We are aiming to reach 55 percent of thistlreet or'905 
by September. 1986. Thus, in planning for thf -nexl 
program year, beginning September. 1986: Jrantees^th 
average class sizes of less than ij shoSlf be|in%^* 
structure their operations to achieve this avirage • 
class size. We recognize that budgetary LolicaiLn, 
may exist la some instances. Your pr^am socialist 
will be working with you around these issues. 

^h,^7n"^^??5^ t P^S"" have class sizes of mor» 
- excess°of l^f"^- ^"""^ slzeflS"" 

4. Medicald/EPSDT 

As you know. Head Start funds should generally be the 
. last resort for financing necessary midical and dentil 
services for enrolled children. Enrollmpnt .nH ^^^^^^ 
utilization rates for Medicaid/EPsSx ii°tSe Aggregate 
In this Region are better than the national avfrafe. 
Some programs have outstanding records £>f perforalnce 
r!t«"'«"?" program., are achieving unacf epcaMy 
rates. By Increasing the enrollment/utilization iate 
. tn each program, we have • great opportunity to 

generate c6st savings which programs can then r-direct 
to meet other expenses. We have established 1986 
target of 62 percent. We expect everjr prograi to at 
least meet this target. Programs-opt?acini at levels 
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below this target thould cake aggressive action now to 
'.'close the disparity* .Refunding decisions will take 
this factor significantly into account* Ve comaend the 
programs that regularly reach high rates* Such 
achievements suggest nore efficiently operating progravi* 

Ve will; in the near future, forward Hedicaid/EFSDT 
inforaation pertinent to your State to assist you in 
achieving this target* 

5* CDA/ECE Creden'tialing 

For the past year, we have consistently and repeatedly 
emphasized the Importance of CDA/ECE credentialing* Ve 
Issued a tseoorandua entitled ^'Educational Program 
Quality" dated Junn 6, 1985, advising and urging 
' programs to proceed with COA credent ialing as a 
priority* The Commissioner for Children, Youth and 
Families has also communicated with you on several 
recent occasions on this Subject* 

For Fiscal Year 1986, our objective is to raise the 
level of CDA/ECE cradentialing in Kegion III programs 
to 47 percent* Each program must plan to reach this 
level* Ve noted that staff in some programs have 
received CDA/ECE training with Federal Head Start 
funds, but have failed to take the final step of 
assessment to be credentialed* This Is an unnecessary 
waste of scarce resources and demonstrates an 
unfortunate end unacceptable failure to carry out the 
purpose for which the monies were awarded* Such 
programs must take immediate steps to ensure that staff 
who have been trained undergo assessment* Further 
steps must be taken to ensure that such follow through 
occurs with respect to all future CDA trainees*^ 

6* Part Day/Fall Day Services 

In reviewing nearly half of the Kegion III Head Start 
grants, we have noted that a number of programs are 
providing only full day services or are providing full 
oay service slots that. are not justified and 
substantiated by the community needs assessment* It Is 
extremely unusual for a community to have a uniform, 
exclusive, and year-after-year need for full day 
services* In some of the exclusive full day programs. 
It appears that enrollment In Head Start programs has 
been i£ facto restricted to the children of working 
parents* The results is that some children In these 
communities are being excluded from the program* 
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In other nixed (i.e., part-day /full -day) programs it 
appears that cHe programs have a priori designated a 
number of full-day slots and perpetuated this slot 
assignment every year vithout apparent regard to a 
current community needs assessment. Indeed, if full 
ttl ■•'J'i<=«* be justified at all, we believe that 
the number of slots should vary from year to year if a 

on .an. updated needs assessment addressing the current 
coaditions/situations of the families f rfo who" 
PWSJMis are recruiting children. Recruitment may not 
» • be affirmatively oriented sovard guaranteeing ^ 
continuation of full day slocs/«e?vices. 

Where full day services are needed, it mav be possible 
to finance these services in whole or in part by usini 

licurttv''?.?'=-^?K"'""' " ^^"^l* ^ «=he sicill 

Security Act. These resources or others nay be limited 

Stc«'L»^?rS«^!:"' '° "-"nicies; Sowever^'Sead 

Stcrt programs have not always made full use of these 

h^fr^^'?^'^?'^'*''^ The effect Si 

:!!S4 52. « u^**' '"P* ""^ "°8* Head Start 
services In these programs. 

Hesd Start funds may be used to provide full day 

"S^^ CO children who need these se^tL. 
ttildren who need these services are defined as those . 

. .Save special needs (e.g., handicapped, 

emotionally disturbed) that require fill day 
services of a developmental nature. 

. Are from homes where stress, because of 
factors such as seriously 111 or emotionally 
ttTV'^^ P'"°". " great .s to indicice 
that full day care for the child is essential. 

. Have no caregiver -at home because parents are 
employed or are in job training. •, 

SSS'^H^rlri^?""".."""."?? ""^ maximum use of 

non-Head Start services in financing full day 

• policy, Head Start funds may be 

used to finance full day services, assuming the 
conditions cited above have been fully documented, only 
when grantees- are unable to obtain fuids f wa "hir^ 
sources or Head Start funds *rt needed to ""vellrthe 
grantee «s a competent provider of full day services 
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Qualified to apply for non-Head Start financing for all 
or" pave of the costs pf providing full day services. 

.All proposals to use Head Start funds for full day 
services oust .(a) bow the children proposed to be 

enrolled, in full day services meet the criteria cited 
above;, (b) demonstrate that the community needs 
assessment conclusivaly Justifies the provision of -full 
day services; (c) show that the program's recruicment 
policies and practices do not automatically result in 
full day slots; (d) include a listing of the non-Head . 
Start funding sources that have been contacted to 
obtain financing for full day services; end (e) include 
copies of letters of .commitment or other docximents 
recording the agreements reached with non-Head Start 
funding sources. 

7. Class Year 

As- you knov, great diversity exists among programs in 
the Region vith regard to the length of the class or 
program year; that is, the .number of days children are 
actually in the classroom. The agency is moving toward 
an objective of 150 days classroom time (i»e., 
excluding holidays, etc.) Iv each program. We will be 
working with each pci^grkai to achieves this objective 
either through Increasing or decreasing the number of 
classroom days.- Ve are especially concerned about 
program who run classrooms for 12 months. This is not 
consistent vith Head Stare policies and expectations. 
Ve will be working^ especially closely vith such 
programs to el'^.minate this practice. 

• 8* Licensing 

Ve vish to take this opportunity to remind you of .the 
importance of having Head Start facilities that are 
safe and healthy environments for children, staff and 
parents. All Head Start facilities must have an 
approved license, a provisional license or other 
approval based on applicable State or local standards. 
Ve recognize that in some locations problems exist 
outside the control of tha Head Start program and are 
related to arranging for the revlev/inspectlon 
preliminary to receiving a license. We vill be working 
vith these grantees to remedy this ' situation. 

Within the next few veeks you will receive your 1984-85 PIR 
data, compared vith established targets, and compared vith the 
aforementioned objectives. We look f irward to* your cooperation 
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In working to achieve these objectives and in improving the 
quality and re.ich of the Head. Start program in Region III. 

Please share this correspondence with your Board, Policy 
Council and delegate agencies* 



Alvin A. Pearis 
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Operation: New View 

COMMUMTTY ACTION AGENCY SERVlNCi DUBUQUE. DELAWARE AND JACKSON COUmiES 



PA KM m 
ttOtffA, lOWAMI 

ommu» 



March IQ, 1986 



Representative Tea Taake 

22A4 Baybum House Office BuUdlng 

Wasbiagton, DC 20515 

Pear Congressniin Taake: 

At the recent hearing for ^ the reauthorization of the Bead 
Start program, you •expressed an interest In obtaining Infoxaatlon 
regarding Insurance Increases Incurred by Head Start prograas* 

Early in 1986, a telephone survey vas conducted aa this sub^ 
ject with Head Start grantees In Region VII (lova, Missouri, ICansas, 
and Nebraska). The result of thla survey reveals the following: 

1. General Liability^ Including student accident, and soma 
Fidelity Bonding,' and some Fire and Extended coverage 
premiums ; 

-44 experienced Increases ( 77Z) 

" 1 experienced decreases ( 2Z) 

-12 remained essentially the same ( 21Z) 
57 (reporting usable figures) (lOOX) 

2. Auto Insurance premiums; 

^3 experienced Increases ( 96Z) 

- 1 experienced decreases ( 2Z) 

- 1 remained essentially the same ( 2Z) 
45 (reporting usable figures) (lOOZ)- 

3* Fire and Extended Coverage separately reported premiuns; 

-29 experienced increases ( 78Z) 

- 2 experienced decreases ( 6Z) 

- 6 remained essentially the same ( 16Z) 
37 (reporting usable figures^ (lOOZ) 



AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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^» Healch and Life preaiums; 

-38 experienced iucreascs ( 74%) 

-IQ experienced decreases ( 2OZ) 

remained essentially the same ( 6Z) 

51 (reporting usable figures) (lOOZ) 

5, A rough count of reported figures shows at least ; 

-20 instances of increases of 300Z or more 

-12 instances of increases of 400Z or more 

- 7 instances of increases of 500Z or xaore 

■ 3 instances of increases of lOOOZ or more 



6. 



While many of the increases are in the thousands of dollars^ 
at least nine instances of premium increase amount to tens 
or thousands of dollars — 



^4fC4^^^^ although a number of grantees have reported 

difficulty finding coverage or ^have been cancelled, none have reported 
Ming left without essential coverage. 

In addition, premium increases do not appear to be leveling-off 
with further Increases expected in the immediate future. 

I hope t. Is information will be of value to you. 

Sincerely, 



llai'cia Huemoeller, Director 
Operation: Hew View Head Start 
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AREA EDUCATION AGENCY 

4401 aXTHSTOESTSOOTHWCST 

CEDAR RAPiOS, IOWA 52404 (3lS) 399-6700 



Owght G. 8ode. Adrramstretor 
Myron W. Rodce. Dsrector 
Omsion of Spaaal Education 
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Representative Kilde 

House Subconmiittee on Head Start 

Copies: Representatives Tauke, Leach, Evans, Smith, Bedell, Lightfoot 
Senators Grassley, Harkin 

Ret Support for Head Start and Education for Handicapped (PL 94-142) 

This letter is to support not only the continuation of, but expansion 
of, funding, for Head Start and P.L 94-142 (Education for All 
Handicapped) programs. 

The following statement is based on information learned as a program 
evaluator at the university level for 8 years, as a Supervisor of Early 
Childhood programs for the Handicapped in the State of Iowa for 9 
years, and as a reviewer of research and author in the field for more 
than 20 years* 

Arguments may be made for support for Head Start and Early Childhood 
programs on an emotional and/or a practical basis. In view of the 
current state of the economy it seems roost Important to focus on the 
practical/ economic . 

* President Reagan has taken the position that we should move 
individuals from welfare to work. Reports, not always well publicized, 
indicate that over the years Head St^rt has had turnover in 
paraprofesssional staff. The reason- it provides a training ground 
where individuals can learn good work habit j before entering the 
private sector. 

* Longitudinal data indicates that children who had early Head Start 
type experiences may become pregnant and have a child because of peer 
pressure. Bu^ . they returned to school, completed their education, and 
secured jo^ 

* Dollars invested in Head Start return 2 to 3 times their value in 
Inflation corrected dollars through more children entering the labor 
force, requiring less special education, fewer arrests. 

* Knowledge and skills gained through Head Start provide the basis for 
greater learning in the regular school program. 

Head Start thus is cost effective and in keeping with a sta'jed 
presidential goal and must be supported. 

How do proposed cuts in Head Start relate to PL 94-142 and affect ' 
education and children? 

"all things being equal . . 
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In Iowa, Head Start and Programs for the Young Handicapped work 
together in a coat effective nanner. Locally, all of the Head Start 
vision, hearing, apeech, language, and cognitive screening is done by 
paraprofesaionals trained and employed by the Area Education Agency and 
paid by 94-142 funds. When problems are found, diagnostic services are 
available from trained early childhood specialists in speech, language, 
hearing, psychology, social work, and parent/child education. The 
programs complement each other because the handicapped tend to make up 
the bottom three to five percent of the population, while Head Start 
can be viewed as Serving from the 5th to the 15th percentile. Head 
Star^ can provide an entry, often remedial, educational program for 
those children who fall in the slow learner, borderline and mild mental 
retardation categories* 

This interrelation of service is cost effective. For example, the A.E.A 
trained paraprofessional screeners, can accomplish all of the screening 
for about $21 per child, -If staff had to be specially trained or 
services obtained through contract, the cost would be much higher. On 
the other hand. Head Start provides a mainstream setting for 
handicapped* 

However, there is a problem. As I understand the current state of the 
Granm/Rudmann/Hollings act, PL 94-142 is to be cut 5% this year and 25% 
next year. If we receive auch cuts, then we will not be able to support 
Head Start . Further, Head Start budgets are also subject to cuts. If 
Head Start budgets were cut it would reduce the effectiveness of their 
program. ?or example, they would have to spend more money to identify 
eligible children so there would be less money to spend on the 
intervention which produces the results. Also, children living on farms 
would be denied access because of reduced travel. 

We believe that we have built an effective, cost efficient program. We 
also understand the extreme need to get the federal budget under 
control. Cutting Head Start, in view of the increased need from single 
parent families, reduced income, nutritional needs of children is short 
sighted . 

One more point, often ignored. He need to start to develop productive 
workers for the fiiture. Soon there will be a much smaller work age 
population to support the .nany retirees. Workers developed through Head 
Start and employable handicapped will l>e an important source. 

We request you increase, or at least maintain, support' for Head Start 
and the related PL 94-142. . ; 

J^incerely Cosigned ^ 

Richard Reid Zehrbach, Ph.D MyronCw. Rodee, Ed.D 

Supervisor,Early Childhood Program Director, Special Education- 
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Myjson, Travis Beverleigh, attends Headstart and Z woald like to 
express my sincere appreciation for both the people and the program. 

Z felt that my son was^doing well before, but since being in this 
progran Z have seen such niarked improvements* His vocabulary alone 
shows how much he is encouraged,to explore his own feelings and the 
'world around him. " . ' ' ' 

One of the most impressive thing that Z have noticed with the^ 
program is how his social interactions with the other children have 
developed. 

Teaching a child to be more understanding of others* feelings and 
acceptance of each person as an individual^is a )2ery important step 
in their social developement. Z am very pleased with my son's new 
awareness of how and why his actions affect others. Z believe he will 
be better prepared for more things with that in mind. 

A child growing up in a single-parent home is under a great deal 
of strss from an early time in his or her life. Unfortunately, 
often times the child does not have a strong foundation of nuturing. 

Z honestly believe that the Head start program offers these childr 
a place where they can recieve both encouragement and reinforcement 
of their images of/self-worth.- 

The Headstart program definately serves the community in a way 
that is beneficial to our entire future through our children.^ 
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We, as parents and ^riends of Hesidstart, feel that the 
Headstart program is a very v/orthwhlle program for children 
and families and should not bs discontinued. We feel 
that it is a valuable preparation for kindergarten and life 
ahead. There are many positive ab^ects of Headstart: some 
being the caring teacher-child learning relationships, the 



interaction v/ith other children, the interaction with nev/ 
peoDle, exposure to new experiences, and interesting 
classroom situations. Headst;)rt families are learning 
valuable educat'onal, nutritional, and health fqicts and ideas 
and parentin's: sk'lls that will help now and in the future. 
The interact' on between the children in the classroom and 
the parent-child interaction in Home Visits and classroom 
activities helps build strons^ relationships that furthx^r the 
healthy development o^ our children. Our children ^^re 
learning independence, self-control, discipline, and most 
of all to love themselves and others. They are learning 
about themselves, their families, and their world. Headstart 
is truly a strong; positive force for nur children: an 
investment in the leaders of our ^uture. 
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Dear Ann and Nancy 

This letter is to let you and everyone there know how much I 
appreciate and love the Hsadstart Program. 

Since Nikie and I have been participating in tho program, we 
have learned a great deal, primary goals for Nikie to 
participate in the Headstart program werei to get her educationally 
and mentally ready for kindergarten, and for her to learn how to 
, interact Kith children of her own age. Before starting Headstart 
she had not had the opportunity to play with children of her own 
age. Nikie, with the help of a loving and wonderful teacher, has 
fulfilled ny goals and beyond.' Not only has she been taught 
educational thi.igs, she has been taught very valuable things such 
as: respect, responsibility, love, and friendship of other human 
beings. 

Nikie has gained so much from the Headstart program, and I too, 
was given the opportunity to participate in this program, i was 
able to volunteer in the q ^naarr^m »nH t^J^rn an ■ii r ii fiuiu uL!iLL 
children and adults. I was given the opportunity to share my ideas 
for the classroom, which affected my daughter, and to attend 
decision-making meetings. Also another benefit, now that I am 
working part-time, is that Nikie is being cared for in a lo^'lng and 
learning environment. It also saves me much needed money. 

I have learned so much from the staff at Headstart and have 
received valuable support, especially from you both, ihere are not 
enough words to express how much the Headstart Program is needed by 
myself, Nikie, and other children of this nation. 

ThanKs for making mine and Nikie 's life so much happier! 
Love always 

Tinia R. Smith 
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13. If you are a Policy Council neaber, what InfornAtlon 
could you use to help yoir make more Inforned decisions? 
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The National Migrant Head Start Directors Association, representing twenty- 
four Migrant Head Start programs across the nation, appreciates the privilege 
and honor in being given the opportunity to provide its testimony before this 
cocsaittee* 

Equally important is this opportunity to speak on behalf of the 
nineteen thousand migrant children impacted by the availability of the Migrant 
Head Start program annually. 

The National Migrant Head Start Directors Association would support the 
reauthorization of Head Start for five years. Head Start is a proven service 
that has the kind of track record which all administrations have supported because 
it works.' The ioportance and nejd for the continuance of the Migrant Head Start 
prograa cannot be over emphasized. While significant effort is geared towards 
neetinj^ the special needs of this nationally recognized mobile population of 
children, equally essentail has been the ability to develop local and 
state level linkages and networks considered imperative in ensured quality of 
services for these children and their families. Despite similar goals and 
objectives of all Head Start programs, the continuing challenges of meeting the 
special needs of the migrant child and family remains unique. Although jeasonal 
in nature, operating hours range from ten to twelve per day, serving children from 
zero to five years of age in a by and large two-parent working household. 

The National Head Start Directors Association concurs with provisions as 
stated in Section 638 of Public Uw 97.38, Sub Chapter B - Head Start programs 
pertaining to the comprehensive approach in the provision of services to the children 
which will maximize thGir full development potential while strongly adhering to the 
belief that parent participation in all aspects is integral to the overall develop- 
ment success of the child. 
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While the National Migrant Head Start Directors Association is in general 
agreement with the terns as outlined in Section 640 of the earlier cited public 
law, as this section pertains to the allocation and limitation of financial 
assistance, the Association recognizes its antional responsibility to sustain its 
proportionate share of financial recessions and would agree to forego cost of 
living adjustocnts br.sed on the consumer price index (CPI) scale. Conversely, the 
Association feels that in order to achieve the national goal of complete progran. 
potential and fiscal stability that should an increase in the overall Head Start 
financial allotment be received, an equitable formula be developed which would 
provide .1 consaensurate percentage of such said allotment to the Migrant Head Start 
programs. 

The Association strongly adheres to the concepts as orovided for in Section 641 
of the law and its applicable subparts. Further, the Association believes that the 
continuity of responsibility for providing the Head Start services should remain 
with the demonstrated capable entity exclusive of its relationship and/or affiliation 
as a part or subpart of another functioning body which may be dependent upon 
tenous allotments for its continuing existence. 

The Association firmly believes that the continuing success of the Migrant 
Head Start program is contingent upon continuing availability of training and 
technical assistance funding, which provides for adequate and much needed follow- 
through of program development in all aspects, and which allows for the provision 
of continuing training opportunities relevant to the program»s continuing 
effectiveness and follow-through. 

The Association is, therefore, in strong support of the provisions as outlined 
in Section 667 of the law as it pertains to the need for technical assistance and 
training availability; however, with inclusion of recommendations that at least 
the present minimum of 25 nilllon dollars available for training and technical 
assistance opportunities remain Intact to ensure these on-going viable efforts 
so intergral to the program's overall success. 
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The Association recognizes the continuing challenges In nseeting the needs of 
all Head Start children, particularly In the wake of roassive program recessions 
and uncertainty, while at the satac time strenghtenlng local level capabilities, 
staffing expertise and growth, and maxiaua provisions of total services. 

The National Migrant Head Start Directors Association continues to support the 
National Administration of the Migrant Head Start' program which allows for the 
developaent of expertise by the governments field representatives In the migrant 
populations problems, needs and uniqueness. 



Once again, on behalf of the National Migrant Head Start Associatlc 
like to thank you for giving us this opportunity to testify. If you wm 
any information in reference to the migrant head start programs, please 



free to contact us at anytlne. 
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